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Major-General Wesley Merritt. 


Major -General Wesley Merritt, now on his 
way to the Philippine Islands, of which he is to 
assume entire control, both military and civil, 
is a soldier of great natural abilities and the 
most comprehensive training and experience. 
He graduated from West Point in 1860, served 
with distinction through the Civil War, and 
since then has played a brilliant part in fighting 
Indians in the West. 

He plans his campaigns with the greatest care 
and thoroughness, and then strikes down like a 
hawk. He is said to be a master of the art of 
maintaining discipline in a large body of troops 
without worrying the men or fretting the animals, 
and is noted for his ability to bring about the 
most effective movements with the least possible 
disturbance. These qualities will be of the 
utmost value in the new and difficult field to 
which he has been sent. 
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Telephone Mystery. 


The proprietor of a drug-store in which there 
isa public telephone has peculiar opportunities 
for learning the affairs of the people in his 
neighborhood. Being of a humorous turn of 
mind, he is sometimes hard pressed to conceal 
his amusement at the half revelations made in his 
hearing. 

One day a young married woman hurried into 
the store and stepped quickly to the telephone. 
After frantie conversations with the elusive 
“Central,” she at last succeeded in calling up 
her husband, and then ensued the following 
remarks, which pointed to a domestic tragedy : 

“George, your Aunt Flora has sent word she’s 
coming to spend the day with me!” 

“T know it; I should think she might, but 
then, she never does! Now what did you do 
with her last—’’ 

“No, George; I had nothing to do with it; you 
took it and put it somewhere the day after it 
came.”’ 

“George! You didn’t burn it} She’ll ask to 
see it the very first thing, and she’ll expect I’ve 
hung it in the parior!” 

“Well, I can’t help it if I did! It was an 
awful-looking thing! but she’s your aunt. What 
am I going to do?” 

“T sha’n’t either, George Bemis! You know 
you can’t shunt her off! I shall just go over to 
Helen’s and not leave word where I’ve gone, and 
she’ll think I didn’t get the letter. She’s only to 
be here till five o’clock, and probably when she 
doesn’t find me she’ll go to your office, so 
there!’ 

The young woman stepped down and out of 
the door, flushed but triumphant, and “George” 
rang for her in vain, till at last he apparently 
gave it up. 

An hour later an elderly and determined-looking 
spinster came in, and after ringing up the same 
number called by the young woman, she inquired 
for “Mr. George Bemis.”” “Gone away!’ she 


exclaimed indignantly, in response to the remark | 


unheard by the druggist. ‘For how long?” 

“Very well; you will kindly say to him that 
his aunt—yes, his aunt—has been in town for 
the day, and is much annoyed to have seen 
neither him or his wife. If he comes in, say that 
I will await a telephone from him later in the 
day.” 

But though Aunt Flora “awaited’’ twice before 
she left town, apparently George was still away: 
at least, no telephone message from him was 
received. It was with a feeling of vicarious 
relief that the druggist at last saw her board a 
car and start for the station. But he can’t help 
wondering what George burnt that she expected 
to see hung in the parlor. 


~~ 
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Cattle - Herding in Early New 
England. 


The universal practice of herding their cattle 
together brought the townsmen of the primitive 
New England village into close contact, and 
tended to develop the sense of mutual protection 
and neighborliness. Mr. Weeden gives a descrip- 
tion of this practice in the “Economic and Social 
History of New England.” 

Cowherd, swineherd, goatherd and shepherd, 
each and all served in various towns, caring for 
the animals of the villagers. By embodying in 
one common herd the cattle of many owners, the 
best care was obtained with the least effort. 
Labor was scarce on the widening estates of the 
proprietors and the growing towns. In some 
cases, as at Cambridge, Massachusetts, the cows 
were brought into the-village twice in twenty-four 
hours to be milked, and were pastured out day 
and night. Generally the cattle were in the 
home lots at night or ina common cow-house, 
safe from beasts of prey. 

The Cambridge arrangement is typical of the 
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customs prevailing in 1635, as well as at later 
periods. Richard Rice was to keep one hundred 
cows for three months, receiving ten pounds in 
pay. The town gives him two men to help him 
the first fourteen days, and one man the next 
seven days. 

This was during the primary schooling of the 





herd, while the cows were learning good manners. 
| Then that the morals of Richard, the ‘“‘cow-keep,”’ 
might not deteriorate in this enforced daily duty, 

he was to be allowed two Sabbaths out of three 
| for worship, the town providing for the herd on 
| those days. 

The cowherd was to pay threepence fine for 
any night when he failed to bring in all his 
charge. He could not keep any other cattle 
without consent of the townsmen. 

Always at half an hour after sunrise, and 
again before sunset, the herdsman went through 
the village street gathering or dispersing his herd. 
He signalled by winding his horn, and the owners 
waited at their home gates to attend the patient 
kine as they went out and in. 
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Too Much Water. 


An amusing story, more or less improbable as 
the reader may choose to regard it, is told in 
Answers concerning “an eminent professor,” 
who knew more about the classics than the ways 
of the modern world. He went to London for a 
visit, and put up at a hotel. 


In the night he was taken with a violent thirst. 
He would have made a raid upon the water 
supplied in his bedroom decanter, but his 
knowledge on such matters warned him it was 
dangerous to touch water that had been standing 


in a room. 

Therefore he slipped on his trousers and started 
out = . memorable expedition to find some water 
in a filter. 

In the hall, opposite the top of the stairs, he 
found a filter, a new-fashioned filter, 
such as he had never seen before. Instead of a 
glass or cup there was a neat little rubber hose 
with a nicely polished nozzle. 

“There,” said the professor to himself, “now 
that’s what I call a really sensible idea. I had 
no notion that anything so delightfully simple 
existed. I’ll have one of these fixed at home. 
Get the water direct without disarranging one’s 
mustache, too. I wonder how the thing 


_ Presently his eye fell upon the printed direc- 
tions, which told him to turn the wheel on the 
top as far as it would go. 

“Ah, that’s it,” said the professor, and he 

a the nozzle in his mouth and turned the 
Ww le 


When the professor came to, he found himself 
one stage lower on the stairs. At least his head 
was there and his feet were one or two steps 

er. The professor sat up. 
‘Did that on my back,” he muttered, rubbing 


Vigeontly in several places. 

rough the palueicadiog he saw a crowd of 
boys, ae, housemaids and_half-dressed 
visitors ing around the “ moony The 


professor heard the manager call from room : 
“What’s the matter there?” 
“Oh, some idiot has turned on the fire 
hydrant.” 


bg roe anmnenong aan to Raa -_ 
crept u is room, withou ici 
general inquiry as to who that idiot night be. 
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She Found Her Pocket. 


“The wheel has done much for the physical 
development of woman,” says the Washington 
Star, and it proceeds to cite a case in point. The 
scene is laid in Nineteenth Street, at the capital. 


A sweet-faced woman with silvered hair and a 
plain gray dress was riding slowly, when she saw 
ahead of her a small boy pushi a ga 
a tricycle and towing a little blue cart tied a 
string to the axle of his vehicle. There were 
more B ony aswel farther up the and the 
little chap was looking at them and trying to put 
on speed to reach them. A smile overspread The 
face of the silver-haired woman, and a sudden 
thought seemed to occur to her. 

She rode a little slower, held the handle-bar 
with one hand, and with the other found the 
pocket in her dress; 

_ Skilfully she guided her bicycle close to the 
little red cart, and as she reached it the di 

hand drew from the pocket a big, red 
apple, which she deftly dropped in the little 


The boy did not hear it and kept on. The 
woman rode past, then turned and came behind, 
ome | slower than before. The youngster at 
i reached his playmates and dismounted. 

__ As he did so he saw his prize and jumped for 
it, then looked wonderingly around to see where 
it came from. 

The — with the silver hair watched him as 
she wheeled past, and anaes | had her full 
reward in the child’s pleasure and astonishment. 

But the marvel to the man who saw it from 
the sidewalk was how a woman could find her 
pocket on a wheel. 
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She Was on the Way. 


The Washington Post tells the following story 
about a “dear, kindly-faced old lady” who was 
visiting the capital and wished to see whatever 
was worth seeing : 


She stood serenely in the middle of the street- 

car track at the Fifteenth Street junction, and 
was deaf to all warning shouts. 
_ “Will you please tell me,” said she to an official 
in uniform who was vainly attempting to inform 
her of her danger, “what is the quickest way to 
get to the Emergency Hospital?” 

The exasperated official glared at her. 

“Certainly, madam,” he snapped out. “Just 
stand where you are for another minute and a 
pe Dan get to the hospital without a bit 
rt) 2? 
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The Cambridge School (For Giris), 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Terms high. No “extras.” Com- 


forts of home. MR. ARTHUR 


ILMAN is the director. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty scholarships 
awarded to fem of | high standing. Bix importan 

For catalogue and illustrated 
MEN, Principal. 


buildings added since 1872. 


supplement address HARLAN P. 


Ca 





PINKERTON ACADEMY, Riv iiarsuiee. 


The Kighty-fourth year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
f 


Thoroug 


ical laboratory. ard 


preparation for any college or_ scientific 
school. Competent instruction in music. New phys- | # &® 
$3.50 per week. Tuition $18.00 per 


year. For Catalogues apply to H. B. PUTNAM, Secy. 


you a good Standard second-hand Typewriter, wit) 

visible writing, for $25. Write for particulars to 

CUTTER TOWER CO., 124 Milk St., Boston. 
Typewriters Sold, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Travellers find in 


EUREKA 


Headache Cure 


rtain cure for sea-sickness and 
car-sickness. Don’t fail to have it 
with you. Relieves instantly and — 
is absolutel miess. For sale 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 


HE HOuSEWIFE who is considerate for the 
health and comfort of her family, cluding 
herself, is not stewing over a stove this hot - 
weather, but is tery the already cooked 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, fruits, milk and 
cream — perfect food for any meal in the day. 
When you eat Shredded Wheat Biscuit you 
secure all the food properties that there are, and 
all you could get, suited for nutrition, if you ate 
all the kinds of food in existence. All these 
properties are in the correct proportions to build 
and sustain, under normal conditions, all the 
elements of the body. 
Send name on postal for our booklet, “Sum- 
MER SUGGESTIONS,” Free. gives valuable 
advice as to Summer Feeding, and Choice Re- 


BISCUIT. 
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ceipts for the use of Shredded Wheat. Biscuit. 
NEw ERA COOKING SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, M 
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NOZZLE 
The Perfect Lawn and Garden Sprinkler 
ADelu: 











Can be used 
amongst the most 

delicate flowers. 
tame = =Quickly drawn to 
different locations by 
hose attached. Separa- 
ble Nozzle can be attached 


% 


a to any hose. Collapsible 
RUST AND sled occupies small space. 
Dirt for Nozzle and Sled com- 


= 
1.00 plete by mail, post- 
R if not found at your dealers. 


Circular Free. 
my San HERSEY MANFG. CO., 
Ni ‘ oe So. Bostor, Mass. 
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Wool Soap is a pure soap; so 
pure that it’s white; so pure that 
it swims. More 
than that. It’s 
so pure that 
it won’t shrink 
wool. 

Made for fair 
skins and fine 
fabrics. When- 
ever you need 
a pure soap use 
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OL SOAP 


IT SWIMS. 
All Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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Powder 
for 
Clothes, 

Dishes, 





m=@BrRreom 
NEW BEDrOED, mass. 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
bax We give premiums for Sapone Wrappers. 





Send for Premium List, FREE. 
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by druggists, but you can have a 


Trial Package Free 


if you write us. First try it, then you will want to buy it. 
EUREKA HEADACHE CURE CO., Concorpn, N. H. 


One Hundred Dollars. 


For $100 the average pupil can graduate from 
Comer’s College in either the Commercial 
Course or the Shorthand Course. The Com- 
bined Course costs the average pupil $30 
more. Either course will fit you for a good 
paying position and is worth ten times its cost. 
We refer to 31,800 past pupils and to our 
Send for 58th 





record of fifty-seven years. 
Annual Prospectus, free. 


Comer’s Commercial 


College, mg = ye 
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Order from your grocer 
and accept no substitutes. 
“Luncheon Beef” booklet mailed 
on request. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 
£2.22 ERE ESREESSEEEERE 
tl a a 
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“Some Folks Say 


‘ that coffee hurts you, but I’ve drank 
it all ay life and it hasn’t hurt me 4 

et.” Millions of people could testify to 

truth, and it is doubly true of 


Union Club Coffee, 


for it is unmixed with any foreign substances 
such as are mixed with many cheap coffees to 
give them bulk. It’s 
PURE COFFEE. 

A blend of high-grade private growths such as 
3 are used at the st hotels and among the 
nobility. Unmatched in flavor — surpassing in 
strength. Bear down on your grocer and 
he can get it for you. 

Send for Illustrated List of Gifts to users 
of Union Club. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
> Se ste 
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Prepared with 

tomato Seuce. Pork and Beans 
Wholesome and convenient. An improve- 
ment over old methods. Are always ready. 
Good hot orcold. May be served hotin ten 
minutes, and are perfectly cooked and 
seasoned. BOOKLET FREE. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 506 Rutedy Ave., 
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Indianapolis, In 
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Boston, Mass., July 14, 1898. 


Copyright, 1898, by Perry Mason & Company. 

















|a long elm branch seemed to be writing in the 
SS Roeee Rette-Past Ht. Toad like the finger of destiny, then Mary 

ARY AUGUSTA, gazing at the hand- | Augusta’s hand closed over the folded paper. 
euffed boy, stood irresolute for al The next day the rug grew apace. With 
moment and then stole softly back to | care and catnip tea Miss Roxally had warded 
the stone wall. But she did not go softly | off the “numb spell.” Mary Augusta worked 
enough; the movement of the scrubby birches | with tireless energy. Miss Roxally declared 
that lined the wall on the other side showed | that she was thoroughly satisfied with the 
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of brilliant business success. 
high-bush blueberries and blackberries, with 
which Dumpling Hill was covered, stood in 
shining jars upon her shelves; she would 
furnish a market for the crab-apples and the 
damson plums for which the region about 
Joppa was noted; other firms besides Carter 
& Mudgett—city firms—should be her 
customers. Stay! there should be a canning 
establishment like the one at the Port; like it, 


| only larger. 


She would admit Elnathan to partnership; 


| perhaps he would like it as well as going to 


college. The firm should be E. & M. A. Wing. 
She felt a thrill of generosity in the decision 
that Elnathan’s name should appear first. It 
really did something toward soothing the 


The great | 





that the boy had taken alarm and was scurry- | change she had made in the middle from the | underlying, miserable sense of guilt which 


ing away on his hands and knees. 


on her tongue. She was afraid of a boy 
with a handcuff; workers of iniquity were 
almost unknown to peaceful Joppa. 

She turned her steps homeward and had 
set forth the Sunday dinner of cold baked 
beans and huckleberry-pie when Miss 
Roxally came in. 

It was only after her second piece of 
huckleberry-pie, however, that she suddenly 
looked up at Mary Augusta and asked: 

“What were the girls talking about when 
you walked home with them this noon?” 

Mary Augusta faltered, for truth was as 
the breath of her nostrils. 

“Eliza Patey’s stepmother won’t let her 
make a butter image to send to the fair,” 
she said, remembering a chance remark. 
“The girls think it’s mean.” 

“Ornament is ornament, and victuals 
are victuals,” said Miss Roxally, senten- 
tiously. “I’m glad Hannah Patey has got 
some sense. “Twas a real improving 
discourse this morning, wasn’t it? You 
ought to have heard old Mrs. Gerry try to 
find out about my rug, while we were 
comin’ home! Lucinda Tackaberry asked 
her to do it, I haven’t any doubt; but 
there’ll be one thing Lucinda Tackaberry 
can’t find out, if there never was but one, 
and that’s the pattern of my fair rug.” 

At night Miss Roxally decided that she 
would not go to the evening service; she 
said she felt a little as if a numb spell 
might be coming on, and she wasn’t going 
to run any risks about finishing that rug. 
Mary Augusta could go with the girls. 

Mary Augusta went with the girls, but 
she came home with Mrs. Tackaberry. It 
was down in the hollow, just before they 
came to Miss Roxally’s garden fence, that 
Mrs. Tackaberry told Mary Augusta 
what the little thing was that she expected 
her to do in return for the great business 
opportunity she had offered her. She had 
brought the recipe for sweet pickles, carefully 
folded in her hymn-book ; she spoke of it with 
almost tearful solemnity, saying that it had 
been in her family for generations and had 
never been sold or given away, and that her 
grandmother Forristall had always prophesied 
there would be a fortune in it for somebody. 

It was such a little thing she wanted Mary 
Augusta to do that it seemed foolish to ask 
it; Miss Roxally couldn’t have any real 
objection, but Miss Roxally was old-maidish, as 
everybody knows, and she had chosen to 


make a great mystery about her rug. Mrs. | 


Tackaberry wanted to see the rug. 

“I won’t ask you to let me see it!” cried 
Mrs. Tackaberry, when Mary Augusta’s silence 
had testified more strongly than words to her 
dislike of the proposed bargain. “It needn’t 
be your doings at all! I know the rug is in 
the wood-shed chamber, and I know there’s a 
flight of stairs leading up there from the barn. 
You can manage to leave the barn door open 
and the wood-shed chamber unlocked ; then you 
needn’t know anything about what happens! 
: “I know it’s childish in me to want to see 
it,” went on the wheedler, “but it don’t seem 
as if I could stand it to have her beat me; and 
I can’t feel satisfied to go on with my rug 
while I am not sure but she’s got a handsomer 
one. It won’t do a mite of harm; I wouldn’t 
copy it nor tell anybody for the world. I’m 
going to give you the recipe, just as if ’twas 
something great that I was after. It’ll help 
you to that chance with Carter & Mudgett, 
and if you aint the one, after all, that makes | 
the family fortunes, I’ll miss my guess!” 

A moment of miserable hesitation, in which 


| original pattern, which was only “little whirl- 
“You needn’t run. I’m a boy’s sister,” | igigs that didn’t seem to mean anything’’—if it 
Mary Augusta called; but the words faltered | was a real Persian prayer-rug of which a began to grow fantastic about the canning | 








would not let itself be forgotten. 
Then she slept and dreamed, and things 





“THE NEXT DAY THE RUG GREW APACE.”’ 


summer visitor had taken the pattern for her. | factory. The jars of Dumpling Hill black- 
The middle, which Miss Roxally had com- berries had handeuffs about their necks; Mrs. 
posed, or rather had copied, with slight Tackaberry had turned into a sweet pickle of 


variations, from a pattern she had bought, was | a variety which no one could name; it seemed | 
an owl of brilliant purple perched upon a|to Mary Augusta that the owl on Miss | 
green bough adorned with bright red cherries. | Roxally’s rug might know the name, but he had | 


Miss Roxally felt that an owl upon a rug | hung himself with a long purple rag. Mean- 


was a daring innovation. She was alive to the | while the sweet pickle that had been Mrs. | 
difficulty of securing a truly owl-like expression | Tackaberry bubbled and steamed in a great | 


of feature in rags; but she believed that she | kettle, and then it smoked, and the smoke was 
and Mary Augusta together might achieve it. | suffocating. 

After sleepless nights of conflict, and fruitless 
searchings in her ‘‘piece room’’ in the attic for | in bed, crying out that she was choking—and 
just the right shade of purple, she had resolved | that was no dream. The room was filled with 
to sacrifice her second best cashmere dress; | smoke, and the cold, clear moonlight outside 
but this was a secret not as yet revealed. was mingled with a redder gleam. There was | 

Miss Roxally laid her head on the pillow on | a noise of hurrying feet and a chorus of cries | 
that Monday night with bright hopes for the | of “Fire!” Mary Augusta dressed herself, 
success of her rug, and congratulating herself | feeling scarcely sure that she was not dream- 
that she had engaged Mary Augusta, who was ing. As she opened her door a heavy burden 


capable and close-mouthed. Meanwhile Mary | was being borne along the hall—the great rug | 


Augusta was slipping softly out through the | in its frame from the wood-shed chamber. 

long corridor to the wood-shed chamber, to “No, I won’t have it taken outdoors!’ Miss 

unfasten the door at the head of the stairs that | Roxally’s voice cried shrilly. ‘“I’d rather risk 

led tp the barn. its being burnt up than to have Lucinda 
Just after dark she had stolen out and | Tackaberry find out what the pattern is!” 

unlocked the barn door, and now Miss Rox-| Valuables were being hastily carried out of 


ally’s cherished secret lay open to the woman | the house, but the rug was left in the spare | 


who was coming with a dark lantern, like a| chamber. The barn was burning; it was 
burglar, across the marshy field. | likely that the wood-shed would go, also. But 
Mary Augusta lay awake long that night, | the wind was carrying the flames away from 
heavy with guilt. She tried to convince herself | the house. There were strong hopes of saving 
that what she had done was a little thing, as| it. Mary Augusta, listening horror-stricken 
Mrs. Tackaberry said, a trifle that could harm | at the head of the stairs, heard them say so. 
no one; she remembered that Elnathan was | People were speculating about the origin of 
always saying that she took things too hard. | the fire. It had caught in the barn; that, they 


Mary Augusta found herself sitting upright 


She coaxed her fancy to conjure up a future | said, was evident. The barn door was found | 





unlocked, though Miss Roxally was sure she 
had locked it with her own hands. Some 
tramp had set the fire, no doubt; he might 
have perished in the flames. 

Mary Augusta laughed hysterically, all 
alone in the darkness. A tramp! she knew 
well enough that it was Mrs. Tackaberry who 
set the fire. Probably she had put her lantern 
down upon the hay-loft while she opened the 
door ; a wisp of hay had overhung the chimney 
of the lantern. 

Mrs. Tackaberry was heavy and clumsy, and 
she would bave been too much perturbed in 
mind to stop the spread of the flame. 

With this picture before her, Mary Augusta 
flew about, trying to save things. She carried 
out Fluff, the old yellow cat, and her two 
kittens, three times, and each time Fluff 
returned to the hal] closet with the kittens in 
her mouth. 

Miss Roxally ran wildly about with her 
most precious possessions and her most 
worthless, huddled promiscuously into a 
huge clothes-basket, and loudly bewailed 
that she had allowed her insurance to 
expire the day before. If they did save 
the house, the barn and the carriage-house 
would be a total loss—a loss of not less 
than a thousand dollars. 

A thousand dollars! Mary Augusta felt 
as if an icy hand had clutched her heart 
when she heard that. In some way she 
must pay it. It did not occur to her that 
any other course would be possible— 
unless perhaps Mrs. Tackaberry might 
share; but Mary Augusta did not think 
that would be like Mrs. Tackaberry. No, 
her own life was mortgaged to Miss 
Roxally for a thousand dollars. 

It may be thought strange that Mary 
Augusta, who had yielded so easily to the 
temptation to do a dishonorable thing, 
should have on this point so high and 
inflexible a standard of morality; but the 
other had been an intangible wrong done 
to Miss Roxally, at worst but a blow to 
her vanity; while to Mary Augusta’s 
practical mind this tangible, material 
injury assumed a very different aspect. 

All her high hopes of independence, 
of making the fortune of her family, of 
being acknowledged the “smart” one of 
the family, had vanished in the smoke 
of Miss Roxally’s barn! 

To earn and save a thousand dollars 
seemed impossible, but if one must! In 
time, even if it were not until one’s hair 
was gray, it could be done. 

She shrank from the thought of the 
fruit-canning and preserving that had 
seemed so delightful; but that was the 
only possible way to pay the debt. The 
sweet pickles she would never make; that 
recipe gave her a Judas-like feeling; it 
seemed peculiarly her price. While the 

| embers of the barn still smoldered she tore 
| the paper into minute bits and scattered them 
to the four winds. Why had she read that 
hateful recipe so many times? It seemed 
indelibly stamped upon her memory. Perhaps 
that was a part of her punishment! 
| When the firemen and the kindly neighbors, 
who had made Miss Roxally’s trouble their 
own, had left the ruins, and Miss Roxally had 
retired, to repair by a little rest the ravages of 
her sleepless night, Mary Augusta walked 
about the smoldering heap that had been the 
barn, seeking some indication of the origin of 
the fire. The wild waving of a blue gingham 
| apron at-the edge of the field attracted her 
| attention. It was Mrs. Tackaberry, and Mary 
| Augusta reluctantly obeyed the summons. 

Mrs. Tackaberry looked old and worn in the 
morning light, and her genial double chin hung 
flabby and dejected. “You don’t expect that 
I set the barn afire, do you?” she said in a 
| whisper. 

“Yes’m, I think you did set the barn on 
fire,’ answered Mary Augusta, sadly, but with 
uncompromising candor. 

“T remember setting my lantern down there 
on the loft, ’mongst the hay,” said Mrs. Tacka- 
berry, reflectively. ‘“‘But la! where else could I 
have set it?”’ she added, with the air of ridding 
herself of all responsibility in the matter. 

Mary Augusta’s heart sank. It was evident, 
she thought, that Mrs. Tackaberry would never 
feel it incumbent upon her to pay any part of 
the thousand dollars. She had not expected 
that she would, and yet the burden seemed to 
fall afresh and to be heavier than ever. 

“T’m real upset,” pursued Mrs. Tackaberry, 
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plaintively. “‘’I'was seeing that rug that did it, | had learned to call their own father “stepdaddy.” | him some corn-stalks that were out of his reach. 

in the first place; ’twas full handsomer than | ‘The father, having emptied the tray, lifted a | Her father began to stir up the fire in the furnace. 

what I thought it would be. It’s a real uncom-| pail of sap‘ to replenish it, and instantly every 

mon pattern, and having such a sight of hand-| spoon and stick was scraped along the tray for a | over to Hugginses sometimes, and have them 

some pieces gives her the start of everybody else. | fresh supply of syrup before the watery fluid | come across and neighbor with us? ’Pears like 
“They do say she’s got a piece of every silk | flowed in. Then little Jimmielizabeth sprang to | they’re mighty nice people.” 

dress that was made in Joppa for twenty-five | her feet and ran off toward the branch,—which| He began to replenish the fire, tantalizingly 


years and a good many that was made in Freeport. | 

“I’ve made up my mind that I sha’n’t try to 
send a rug to the fair,” she wenton. “I couldn’t | 
stand it to get beaten by that mean, grudging 

Roxally Tapley. 1 may get up spunk enough to 

make a crazy-quilt, and I may not. I guess 
maybe father and I will go down to Norway to 
my sister’s for a little vacation; he’s kind of 
miserable, poor father is. It isn’t any use for 
those that have had children and trouble to stand 
up against Roxally Tapley, that never had any 
own folks and has never in this living world 
thought of anybody but Roxally Tapley.” 

A faint remonstrance arose to Mary Augusta’s 
lips; faint, for she was sore with Miss Roxally’s 
little stabs, but nevertheless, she thought she 
had seen signs of a leaven of kindness in Miss 
Roxally’s heart. 

“About that—that sweet pickle.” 

Mrs. Tackaberry turned a searching gaze upon 
Mary Augusta’s face, which had a pallor that 
made all its yellow freckles more distinct. Mrs. , 
‘Tackaberry thought to herself, “I most wish I | 
hadn’t done it; she’s so terrible homely and kind 
of dull.” 

“I'll write to Carter & Mudgett and recommend | 
you before I go,” she resumed, aloud. “And 
about that sweet pickle —”’ 

“J don’t think I shall ever make any of that,” 
said Mary Augusta. 

“Well, perhaps you might not have real good 
luck with it,” said Mrs. Tackaberry, with an 
accent of relief. “I don’t know as anybody 
could, outside of our family. And seeing I 
sha’n’t make any rug, and your just leaving the 
door open for me wasn’t any use, why, I guess 
we're square. 

“About the barn’s being burnt,’’ she looked 
with a half-puzzled lack of comprehension at 
Mary Augusta’s wan face, over which an 
indescribable, pitiful change seemed to have 
come, “why, the barn’s being burnt was only an 
accident,” she said, comfortably. 

SopHire SWETT. 


(To be continued.) 





Heterogeneous. 


Je )\ ELLWOOD Branch, where 
{_Y Pilot Hill confronts it, 

\\ turns aside, passes under 
the low-spreading limbs 
of some sycamores, and 
flows along the western 
side of the narrow hill 
which is conspicuously 
small among many jost- 
ling, lofty peaks in the 
Blue Ridge region of North Carolina. Pilot 
Hill is a small part of the six-hundred-acre farm 
of James K. P. Kennon. 

On the down-stream side of the hill is a gentle 
slope of cultivated land where sorghum-cane 
grows well. 

A small sorghum-mill stood on a level space of 
this slope, and on this September day a girl was 
supplying its feeder from a pile of freshly cut 
cane, to which a leisurely negro, Sam, oceasion- 
ally added an armful. A plump mule, attached 
to the long arm of the mill and driven from 
behind by a lank boy, paced out a tiresome 
cireuit. 

At one side, just clearing the mule’s course, 
was the furnace, upon which sat a trayful of 
boiling syrup. James K. P. Kennon was 
drawing off hot molasses into tin cans, and about 
the tray, eagerly sampling its contents, squatted 
his numerous brood, all girls. 

They were blondes, with fringy, yellow braids, 
mild blue eyes and fair skins, sunburned only 
upon the bare feet and ankles, for except in 
stirring times like these, the sunbonnets now 
decorating the ridge of laurel that hid the branch 
just there were put to legitimate use. 

One girl had a long-handled wooden spoon, 
one an iron one, and the others wielded variously 
shaped little paddles of wood. 

In naming his girls, the mountaineer of North 
Carolina gives full play to his inventive powers, 
and James K. P. Kennon was quite fertile of 
invention. The twins, at the head of the tray, 
were named respectively Healthy and Wealthy. 
Wise sat at one side. Next to her, in a pink 
frock, was William, and at the foot of the tray, 
nearest her father, was Jimmielizabeth. 

The thirteen-year-old girl who fed the mill 
was Heterogeneous. Her mother was wont to | 
say, with pride; that she “got the name out of 
the spellin’-book ;” and when, as the years went 
by, the girl developed much energy and originality, 
she credited herself with foresight in the selection. 
Sometimes her sisters called her “Het,” but the 
parents did not encourage the use of this abbre- 
viation. Once or twice, to be sure, her father 
had called her “‘Geneous,” but it had been upon 
occasions when the girl had proved herself a 
genius beyond question. 

The boy who drove Jack, the mule, was 
Marcus Marcellus Jones, eldest of the family, 








and stepbrother to the girls. From him they 


was concealed by a row of laurel-bushes from 
eyes at the mill,—dexterously turning her paddle 
as she ran to save the dripping sweets. Her | 
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sisters followed, Heterogeneous calling out to} 
Mare concerning the mules, “Jack’s dizzy! | 
Take him out and go get John!” 

As they rounded the laurel and came in view | 
of the log cabin of the Huggins family on a ledge | 
beyond the opposite bank of the branch, Jimmie- 
lizabeth shouted, “O Dovey!” and “O Leon!” | 
“O Jeff!” “O Idarine!” variously shouted her | 
followers. 

As if by magic the Huggins cabin was) 
emptied of a dark-haired brood of girls and boys, | 
who scrambled, tumbled, ran down the steep | 
slope, while in midstream the Kennons awaited | 
their onset. There were more Hugginses than 
spoons and paddles, but the donors dispensed 
the treat with great fairness., Wise filled Jeff’s 
hollowed hand and gave Idarine the spoon to 
“lick,” and Healthy devoted a side of her stick 
to Dovey and Leonidas respectively. 

The utensils, not a suggestion of syrup left 
upon them, were lying on the bank, and a game, 
probably of splash, was going on, when Mare 
came. 

“Looks like stepdaddy’ll take a brush to you- 
all,’ he said, placidly dabbling a foot in the 
stream. 

“He won’t, either,” said Heterogeneous, with- 
out so much as looking at him. 

The younger ones showed a little more con- 
cern. “I haven’t had airy foot on t’other side,” 
said Wealthy. 

To do stepdaddy justice, not a child there | 
had reason to dread a brush in his hands, but | 
little Jimmielizabeth showed real concern. She | 
went up to Mare, and nervously wringing a bit | 
of her skirt in her hands, pleaded : 

“We-all’s done kept stepdaddy’s 27 
side, and they-all’s done kept they- : 
all’s side —’”’ 

She stopped, for stepdaddy 
was beside her. He sent 
Mare to bring John 
to the mill, and as 
he turned to go back 
to the furnace, he 
held out his hand 
to the little ‘girl. 
She seized it; and 
trotted away with 
him. 

Between the Hug- 
ginses and the 
Kennons there was a feud, 
extending now to the third 
generation ; not a desperate, 
shoot -at-sight, Kentucky 
feud, but one of the milder 
North Carolina type. It was 
said to have originated in 
a charge of unfair dealing in a cattle trade, 
although the present inheritors of the bad feeling | 
did not bother themselves about the origin of 
anything. 

Zebulon Huggins and James K. P. Kennon | 
would worm tobaeco all day long on their 
respective sides of the branch, and never exchange | 
so much as a glance. If Kennon, on the high- 
road, espied in the forward distance Huggins’s | 
white-topped “schooner” and team of oxen | 
toiling toward him, he drew up into the first | 
turnout, and with his elbows on his knees, 
intently manipulated a straw while his neighbor 
passed with his whole attention fixed upon his 
oxen. 

Because the Hugginses were Baptists, the 
Kennons were Methodists, although not a 
member of either family could explain a differ- 
ence in their creeds other than was comprehended | 
in Kennon’s jocose and invariable remark when | 
two or three rainy days came together: “A spell 
of Huggins weather.” 

Their women folks never met, although, as we 
have seen, friendly relations existed aniong their 
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“Stepdaddy,”” she said, “why can’t we-all go 


inspecting each stick before he pitched it in. 
He moved the tray into place, and then, slowly 
straightening himself, and standing with his 
hands on his hips and his mild 
eyes upon the slowly. circulating 
syrup, he said, with impressive 
deliberation : 

“Heterogeneous, looks like the 
Lord Hisself set a boundary 
between the Hugginses and the 
Kennons.”’ 

“Land sakes, stepdaddy!” she 
answered, quickly. “I reckon 
Bellwood run down this yer hill 
before there was any Hugginses 
or Kennons.” 

‘Looks like you’re tol’able peart 


his reply to this unanswerable 
argument; but Jimmielizabeth 
stood looking straight up into his 
face, and he felt constrained to 
settle the question. 

So he added, “When Bellwood don’t divide 
the farms no mo’, then we’ll neighbor with the 
Hugginses—and not befo’.” 

Just then Mare called to Heterogeneous, and 
she went and took her station at the feeder; but 
after a while she asked Wealthy to “spell her,” 
and went over to the eastern : 
slope of the hill. She walked 
slowly through the narrow 
defile that divided Pilot Hill 
from a lower neighbor, paus- 
ing now and again to look 
backward over the ground 


she had traversed. 
“What you reckon she’s 
a-studyin’ now?” asked 


Marcus Marcellus. 

“I don’ know,” answered 
the father. “’Pears like she’s 
a-studyin’ somethin’ mighty 
nigh all the time.” 

They watched her out of 
sight, and then forgot her. 

She was bristling with 
energy when she returned. 
She hurried John and she 
hurried Mare, and she sent 
the girls scurrying through 
the woods in search of fuel to hurry the fire. 

“If weall can get this yer done this evening,” 
she said, “stepdaddy can start off to Asheville 
early in the morning.” 

She had never been ten miles from home in her 
life. Asheville was twenty miles away, and-only 

within the last year had the farmers 
of Bellwood Gap learned to carry 
L their produce there. Idarine Hug- 
‘ gins had gone with her father once, 
and afterward, perched upon a rock 
& in neutral waters, had recounted to 
= the Kennons her adventures. She 
ae had told of the stores, with their 
j wonderful window displays, of 
elegant houses, crowds of people, 
electric lights; and she even told of seeing 
the inside of a railroad car. Her audience 
had never seen one except in a picture. 

More than two months before stepdaddy 
had promised to take Heterogeneous with 
him when he took his molasses to the 
Asheville market, and so he naturally 
thought her anxiety to hurry the work was 
in anticipation of the journey, and was 
surprised when she told him that her sister 
William was going in her place. 

“T ‘low it’s powerful triflin’ in you to 
give upright now, Heterogeneous,” he said, 
severely. He was disappointed, for he 
had mentally planned to put Heterogeneous 
in advance of Huggins’s daughter in so far 
as sightseeing was concerned. 

“T can go next time, step- 
daddy.” 

“I aim to take Healthy and 
Wealthy next time.” 

But she sturdily adhered to 
her resolution, and the next 
morning she plaited William’s 
hair into two wet, yellow braids, 
eovered them with her own stiff 
sunbonnet, and cheerfully saw 
her set off for the wonderful 
city. 

Then she started for Pilot 
Hill, her sisters spatting the 
dust of the road in procession 
behind her. Far in the rear, 
with the air of one who has 


this evening, Heterogeneous,”’ was | 
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t’other side of Pilot Hill just as easy as eatin’ 
corn-pone.” She dug her toes into the soil to 
show how soft it was. “‘Mare can cut at the roots 
of the alders with a axe, and I’ll dig around ’em 
with a spade, and you-all can do the chorin’.”’ 

The girls greeted her plan with mild enthu- 
siasm, Jimmielizabeth beginning the work by 
scooping up a handful of sand and carrying it to 
the top of the hill; but Marcus Marcellus sat 
down to think about it. 

“Sam’ll help us,” insinuated Heterogeneous, 
but Marcus Marcellus was not moved. 

“We-all can go over to Hugginses when Bell- 
wood doesn’t separate the farms no more,’’ she 
added, artfully. “Stepdaddy said so,” and 
straightway Marcus Marcellus sent Healthy 
home for an axe, while Idarine Huggins volun- 
teered to fetch a pick and a spade. 

Soon the work was under way. Mare and 
Heterogeneous slashed and spaded in the pros- 
pective channel, while the younger sisters carried 
the brush and other refuse out to the Hugginses, 
who, starting from their own side, built a dam 
which forced the water into a narrow and nar- 
rower channel. An ox, tethered upon the hill, 
was pressed into service, and, guided by Sam, 
plowed up a small elevation in the proposed bed 
of the stream which threatened to turn the water 
aside and submerge the “roas’in’-ear patch.” 

All day they worked like a little colony of 
beavers, and in the late afternoon were still so 
absorbed that they did not notice how rapidly 
the shadows were gathering until a rattle of 
thunder alarmed them. 

“Tt’s a-rainin’ cats and dogs and snakes up in 
the mountings,” said Mare. “Weall’d bette: 
make for home,” and he 
started to suit his action to 
his word. 

“O Mare, O Sam,” pleaded 
Heterogeneous, “‘wait on me 
till I get this yer clump out 
of the way!” 

They helped her, and 
although big drops were fall- 
ing and her thin calico gown 
was saturated before she left, 
she had the satisfaction of 
seeing a tiny stream come 
trickling through the gap she 
had made. 

At nightfall the rain was 
still falling, and the little 
engineers tumbled, tired and 
doubtful, into their beds to 
sleep till the golden autumn 
sunlight flooded the hills. 

Detained by the storm, 
their father had spent the night with a friendly 
farmer, but the “schooner” stood by the barn, 
and he was unhitching John and Jack, when his 
girls dashed out of the house and made for Pilot 
Hill, with Marcus Marcellus ambling in their 
rear. Wondering, he followed. 

Swollen by the heavy rain upon the ridge, the 
branch had plunged along its course, and at 
Pilot Hill, heaping right and left its drift of logs 
and brush and soil, had completed and strengtli- 
ened the children’s dam, uprooted the narrow 
ridge of shrubbery they had left, and now washed 
the eastern slope of the hill. It looked as if it 
might have traversed the same course since the 
dawn of creation, it flowed so peacefully and 
looked so matter-of-fact. 

Heterogeneous stood fast, amazed at her own 
achievement. The others waded gravely out, as 
if to establish the reality of the manifestation by 
the sense of touch as well as of sight. By help 
of an occasional stepping-stone, Jimmielizabeth 
went “plumb across,” and shouted her delight 
from the other side. 

Clapping her little hands, she called, “‘Hetero- 
geneous! Heterogeneous! We done done it! 
We done done it!” 

“Stepdaddy’ll take a brush to you-all,” said 
Marcus Marcellus, who had been the only one 
to look behind. 

Heterogeneous turned toward him witheringly, 
and discovered her father close upon them. She 
ran to him and led him to the edge of the stream. 

“Stepdaddy, Bell- 

us wood don’t divide 

tis the farms no more!” 

e A ripple of sur- 

prise may have dis- 
turbed the current 
of his thought, but 
his face was placid. 
Just in front of him 
the water dimpled 
over a mound of 
stones. Stooping 
stiffly, he drew a 
slab out of a pile 
of drift which the 
stream had gathere: 
at a sawmill far 
above, and shoved 


sounded the hollowness of it out into the water 
earthly ambition, sauntered until its farther end 
Marcus Marcellus. Where the re r rested on the stones. 
branch made its first turn, SOON THE WORK WAS UNDER WAY. Then, by little 


children. Marcus Marcellus and Idarine Huggins | Hugginses and Kennons were assembled in| hands, a board was pushed within his reach, 


especially entertained a shy mutual admiration 
for each other. 


mule, as she passed him where he was tied to a 
drooping branch of a pine, and pushed nearer to | 


midstream when he arrived upon the bank. 


and soon the stream was bridged. Crossing, he 


| _“Nothin’ ever made Bellwood turn off yer,” | walked silently and solemnly along the path 
The son followed the father, and behind him | Heterogeneous was saying, “but that clump of | that crossed the hill, with the children trudgins 
came Heterogeneous. She spoke to Jack, the | black alder and the sand that the water itself wonderingly behind him. 


has done washed down from the ridge and piled 
around the roots. We-all can make it run down 


Upon his own side stood Huggins, surrounds 


| by guilty-looking children, not one of whom dare 
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to acknowledge any responsibility for the miracle. | 
James K. P. Kennon did not quicken his pace 
at sight of his neighbor, nor did he hesitate. Out 
to the middle of the old bed of the stream he 
walked, and held out his hand. 

“Zeb’lon, will you meet me half-way ?” 

Huggins straightened and stiffened instantly, 
as if he had been struck, but recovered himself as 
quickly, and came for- 
ward with both hands 
extended. 

“James K. P.,” he 
said, “when the Lord 
Himself interferes, 
looks like we-all ought 
to forget our differences, 
even if we never did 
know what they be.” 

‘Together the two men 
ascended Pilot Hill, 
the children swarming 
about them, the brown- 
haired ones delighted 
to tread upon ground 
so familiar to their eyes, 





eatin eitiiiiae but strange to their feet. 
ar . But Heterogeneous 
looked distressed. To have her work mistaken 


for a divine interference frightened her. She 
lagged behind as the disorderly procession fell | 
into the path that led where the stream had | 
elbowed; but when they came to a stand, and | 
she heard her father explaining his theory of the | 
phenomenon, she went to him. 

“Weall done dohe it, stepdaddy, but I was a | 
heap the worst. I —” 

Straightway every one of those honest-hearted 
little scions of Old North State stock began to 
demand a share of blame. 

“I scooped out some sand,” said Dovey. 

“I started the dam,” said Idarine. 

“T toted brush,” said Healthy. 

“I done toted fo’teen stones,” said Jimmieliz- | 
abeth. “I counted ’em, every one.”’ 

The clamor ceased only when her father laid 
his hand upon Heterogeneous’s sunbonnet. 

“Bellwood itself did the most,” she said. 

“Yes, ’Geneous,” he answered, “I reckon 
Bellwood’s a heap to blame. ”T'was a low-down 
trick to rob Neighbor Huggins of his water-front 
that-a-way. But I reckon the two families 
means to abide by the consequences, no matter 
if Bellwood was to jump back to where it was 
before.” 

Two days later the girls of the united families 
were planning to descend en masse upon the 
Baptist church, six miles off, the very first day | 
there was preaching there, if it 
was a “pretty day,” and at the 





| spoke Spanish badly. 
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and well-preserved Scotchman, who, although 
he had been in the country twenty years, still 
He was engineer in 
charge of one of the locomotives running between 
the harbor and the old summer resort. 

I had frequently ridden with him on his engine, 
and had derived considerable amusement from 
his gruff talk and the picturesque vituperation 
he showered upon his native fireman, who, how- 
ever, understood not a word of it all. 

For several weeks there had been a daily fright 
on shore over the expected attack by the revolu- 
tionary fleet, which was known to be only sixty 
miles away. The troops were drilling, and a 
gun had been mounted on a point commanding 
the harbor. To restore public confidence, the 
government officials decided upon a grand review 


| of the troops, to be held at the old summer resort, 


and on the appointed day I rode over there from 
the port with Scotty, his engine slowly pulling 
a long train of flat cars crowded with soldiers. 

The men were good-looking fellows, well- 
uniformed, the very flower of the government 
army, many of them being veterans of an earlier 
war. I remarked to Scotty that they should 
make a good fight. 

“A gude fight, d’ye say?” replied Scotty. 
“Ye dinna ken thecattle. If tha Donna Maria 
shows her nose aroun’ yon point,” indicating 
the northern entrance to the bay, “there’ll be a 
great scattering.” 

The Donna Maria, as well as nearly all the 
other vessels of the navy of the republic, was in 
the possession of the revolutionary party. 

After the review in the afternoon was over I 


| hurried back to the station, and caught Scotty’s 
| engine just as it was starting back to the port 


with the first train-load of returning troops. 

On the engine was a government colonel and 
some of the field officers of his regiment. I was 
in civilian clothing, and as I swung up into the 
gangway, the colonel, in a pompous and bom- 
bastic manner, inquired of Scotty why I was 


| there. 


“Amigo de mio,’’—friend of mine,—said the 
laconie Scotty, and further explained in very 
poor Spanish that I was an “Oficial abordo el 
buque de guerra San Francisco.” 

At this the colonel relaxed. He and I were 
soon engaged in conversation—an opportunity of 
which he availed himself to impress.on me the 
absolute absurdity of any naval force attacking 
with any hope of success a place garrisoned by 
soldiers so brave as his own, especially when 
commanded by an officer so valiant as himself. 
All his fierce gesticulations and grandiloquent 
expressions were closely followed and _ tacitly 
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without exploding, skipped up and flew ashore a 
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| Scotty, still protected by his pistol, said to me, 


few feet above the car next behind the engine. “Tell them hombres to go, and go quick!” 


That settled the colonel. The business-like 
shriek of the missile set him wild. 
sword, he approached Scotty, and in a volley of 
commands, threats and entreaties, ordered him 
to back the train to the summer resort. 

Scotty paid no attention to him, but glanced 
at the steam-gage, which already showed a con- 
siderable reduction in pressure, owing to the 
desertion of the fireman. We had reached the top 
of the grade, and the remainder of the run would 


be on level track. Scotty kept the train moving | 


ahead. 


Again came a shot from the Donna Maria, | 


and this time the shell exploded over the train, 
wounding some men on the 
fourth car from the engine. 
Once more the colonel stepped 
up to Scotty, with his sword 
drawn back for a lunge. He 
seemed crazy either with fear 
or with nervousness, and liable 
to do anything. Quick as a 
flash the engineer drew a big 
Colt’s revolver, covered the 
colonel, and said coolly, “Stand 
| awa’, ye cowardly cur! Dinna 
|ye ken that anither train is 
following us, and that if we 
stop, we’re lost? My orders 
are to go ahead, and I’m gaun 
'to obey orders. Gie a hand, 
| laddie, and stoke the fire a bit,” 
he said to me. 
| I pulled open the fire-box 
| door, threw in some coal, took 
the big poker, and stirred up 
the fire. 
| The colonel seemed im- 
| pressed either by Scotty’s 
| manner or by his pistol, which 
| was still ready cocked in the engineer’s hand. 
| Certainly the colonel had some reason to be 
| excited. His men were perfectly helpless on the 
| cars; behind us was a train, on the seaward side 
the Donna Maria. Our engine, a poor affair 
| at best, was fast losing her steam. The soldiers 
on the train were wildly excited, furiously angry 
|at Scotty for not stopping and backing, and 
+ Only prevented from firing into the cab by the 
| fact that their officers were there and in the 
| tender. 
Scotty looked back at the yelling troops with 
calm contempt; many of them were uselessly 
firing their rifles in the direction of the enemy, 
‘more than two and a half miles away. I was 
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I translated, and the officers went—and went 
quickly, too! 

Then, as they left, Scotty stepped over to me, 
and grasping my hand in a vise-like clasp, said, 
“Aye, lad, but it’s a pity ye’re in the navy. 
Ye’d mak’ a gran’ engine-driver—in time. An’, 
lad, next time ye’re prayin’ on yer knees, dinna 
forget to thank God that ye come from a race of 
men that can keep their wits aboot them in time 
o’ danger.” FREE S. BowLey. 
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A Girl Queen’s Coronation. 


zw, i( F ever the citizens of the Great 
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Republic can view a coronation 
with interest and sympathy, it 
must surely be when the 
sovereign is a young girl, 
attractive, intelligent, con- 
scientious, beloved by her 
subjects, and as Ameri- 
cans say, “level-headed.” 
Such a one is Wilhelmina, 
who will be crowned 
Queen of the Netherlands, 
in her quaint old city of 
Amsterdam, on the sixth 
of September. 

Wilhelmina Helena 
Pauline Maria, the daugh- 
ter of the late King 
William III. and of his 
second wife, Princess 
Emma, was born on the 
thirty-first of August, 
1880. Her father died 
when she was ten years 
old. Since 1890 her mother 
has been queen-regent. By the law of Holland, 
the sovereign comes of age at eighteen. On the 
thirty-first of August, therefore, Wilhelmina’s 
most important birthday will be celebrated at 
The Hague, where for most of the year the 
royal family live. Five days later the queen and 
the queen-regent will set out for Amsterdam, the 
capital. 

Months ago the loyal city on the Zuyder Zee 
began to look forward to the great event. All 
the hotel accommodations were “bespoken’’ last 
January. Municipality and citizens had planned, 
even then, to spend two hundred thousand dollars 
in decorations. Early in May two-window rooms 
along the route of the processions were rented for 
from two hundred to four 
hundred dollars. 
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earliest opportunity to astonish 
the Methodists, whose chapel 
was nearer, whether it was a 
pretty day or not. 

Filled with complacency and 
mutual admiration, they were 
talking and talking away, when 
they were startled by the 
sound of rushing waters. Bell- 
wood had gone back to its 
former channel. The girls all 
made for a point of observation, and saw their | 
two fathers, with black Sam and Marcus Mar- 
cellus, standing at the bend of the stream, 
watching the water as it turned off into its old 
bed. Spades and picks lay at their feet. 

“I'm glad,” said Heterogeneous. “It’s power- 
ful pretty under the sycamores, and mighty nice 
for wading. And Bellwood can’t never separate 
us no more.” MARGARET JOHANN. 
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Running the Gauntlet. | 


FOUND myself, a few years ago, 

4 {< in a port on the west coast of 
- * ae ° 
PX Z 


South America during one of 
those revolutions which seem so 

# \- characteristic of the South Amer- 
A a ican republics. I was then an 
. ¢@. assistant engineer on the United 

44 States cruiser San Francisco. 

% The port was still in the hands 
“ae of the forces of the recognized 
government; but the revolutionists had been 
making recent gains in places not far away, and 
our admiral, in order to protect American 
interests, had brought his little fleet, consisting | 
of the San Francisco, the Baltimore and the | 
Pensacola, into the harbor. English, French | 
and German men-of-war were also present. | 

The city lies on the shore of a broad, deep | 
bay. Across the harbor lies a summer resort, 
once very popular, but at the time of which I | 
write little frequented. 

The distance from the city to the summer | 
resort is only four or five miles in a direct line, 
but twice as far around the coast of the bay. A | 
railroad connected the two places, and it is of a | 
remarkable ride that I took on a locomotive over 
this road that I wish to tell. 

I had considerable leisure while we were in 
port, and as I wished to acquire a knowledge of 
the Spanish language, I spent as much time as | 
possible ashore, mingling with the inhabitants 
and soldiers, noting their accent and idioms. | 
Among the men whose acquaintance I made in | 
this way was William MacDougal, better known | 
as “Scotty,” a grizzled, hard-headed, muscular | 
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applauded by his fellow officers; but while these 


| terrible warriors were boasting their valor, Scotty 


sat silently on his cab seat. 

The pull was up-grade for the first two miles, 
and the train moved slowly. The track was but 
a few feet above the waters of the bay, which it 
skirted all the way to the port station. Looking 
seaward, I noticed the smoke of a steamer rising 
from behind the north point of the bay, and I 
called the attention of my companions to it. 

“Es el vapor del norte,” said the colonel, 
and his conjecture was plausible, for the mail- 
steamer was expected; but just then a ball of 
smoke swelled into a cloud from the gun on the 


south point of the bay, where the steamer could | 


be seen. Then, even as a moment later we 
heard the report, a low, ugly, lead-colored, two- 
masted war-vessel appeared from the north. 

A flash from her bow, and instantly we saw 
the dust rise from the redoubt on the south point 
where the gun was located. 

The fireman, with a yell of terror, “La Donna 
Maria!” took a flying leap from the engine on 
the land side. 

“La Donna Maria!” echoed the colonel, 
turning pale. “La Donna Maria!” yelled 
the other officers in chorus. 

“It’s sure La Donna Maria,” said Scotty, 
coolly, adding, with reference to the colonel, 
“Yon cock’ll crow na mair the day.” 

Tt was indeed the dreaded Donna Maria, 
built by popular subscription in the republic, 
and believed by the lower classes there to be 
the most formidable vessel afloat. 

She paid no further attention to the gun on 
the point, but steamed straight into the bay. 
Her commander had seen our train of soldiers. 
We were in a critical position. It would require 
fully twenty minutes to take the train the rest of 
the way to the port station, and nearly all the 
way we should be under fire. The Donna 
Maria dared not shell the town, for if she had 
attempted it, the foreign war-vessels present 
would immediately have opposed her. A train- 


| load of troops was a different matter. She could 


shoot at them so long as the shells did not 
endanger anything else. 

Boom ! went her bow gun again. The shell, 
striking the water a few hundred yards offshore 








‘“THE SOLDIERS WERE WILDLY EXCITED.”’ 


| doing my best with the fire, and soon saw a 
gain in the steam-gage. 
“Stick to it, lad,’’ said Seotty, never taking his 
eyes off the officers. ‘“‘How’s her steam?” 
| “It reads one hundred and five. It’s going up.’’ 

Scotty pulled out the throttle another notch, 
and our speed began to increase. We had about 
five miles to go. If the Donna Maria’s- shells 
did us no serious damage, we should make it. 

Another puff and a roar from her broadside 
battery! She was now about two and a half 
miles away, and could use her smaller guns. 

Bang ! a shell exploded not fifty yards ahead 
of the engine. Smash! a piece of it struck the 
copper feed-pipe of the left injector! Instantly 
the whole side of the engine was in a cloud of 
steam. 

“She’s all right, Scotty; it’s only the pipe!’’ I 
yelled; and Scotty never turned his head. The 
heroic officers were cowering in the coal space. 

Thud! went a shot into the bank on the 
land side; it had passed but a few feet over 
the engine. The steam-gage showed one hundred 
and twenty pounds. The old engine was tetering 
up and down like a yawlboat in a short sea. 

Then from the bluff right over our heads came 
the roar of a field battery. The government 
artillery was taking a hand. I looked toward 
the Donna Maria. Water was splashing high 
between her and the shore. The range was too 
long for the light battery. 


We had yet a mile to safety. The Donna 


Maria redoubled her efforts; her sides blazed ; | 


but the aim of her gunners was poor. Scotty 
grinned as he pointed toward them. ‘They’re 
rattled, lad,” he said. ‘They canna hit tha side 


| 0’ South America tha noo!” 
And so it was; the faster they fired, the wider | 
from the mark went their shells. 
When we drew into the port station and safety, 


Yet the thrifty Hollanders 
will get their money’s worth. 
For four days the girl queen 
will be almost constantly in 
the public eye. When she 
arrives in Amsterdam, on 
the afternoon of the fifth of 
September, she will be met 
by members of the govern- 
ment and prominent citizens ; 
and escorted by these and 
guarded by a troop of hussars, 
she will be driven to the 
palace by a route so eircuit- 
ous that all the cheering 
thousands may see her. 

As at present planned, the 
next, the sixth, will be “the” 
day. Trumpeters stationed 
in the church steeples will 
open it by playing sacred melodies. At eleven 
o’clock the coronation ceremonies will take place 
in the Nieuwe Kerk; the Westminster Abbey of 
Holland. 

Wearing her robe of ermine and velvet and 
decked with the crown jewels, escorted by the 
dignitaries of state and the officials who bear the 
crown, the seceptre and the cross-surmounted 
golden ball, Wilhelmina will walk up the long 
aisle to a seat upon the dais. Near her, on the 
floor of the church, will be seated the queen-regent 
and her maids of honor, the members of the 
queen’s court and the burgesses of Amsterdam. 

A sermon will be preached by one of the kirk 
ministers. Then the queen will take the oath; 
the first king-at-arms will proclaim her titles, and 
the sound of trumpets, drums and bells will 
announce to the city that another sovereign of 
the House of Orange has ascended the throne. 

There will be carried out an appropriate and 
beautiful idea which, at the time of writing, inter- 
ests all Holland. It is planned that every city and 
village shall send to Amsterdam its homing 
pigeons, six thousand or more in number, and 
that at the moment of the coronation these shall 
be released, to carry to all the people the first 
greeting of their maiden queen. 

Following the ceremony, a reception will 
probably be held in the palace, and on the seventh 
and eighth days there will be serenades, proces- 
sions, a water carnival, and concerts and enter- 
tainments given in the queen’s honor. 

The coronation will be a truly national event. 
Wilhelmina will be the queen of the whole people. 
Hers is in area a little kingdom, not much larger 
than the State of Maryland; yet there are rulers 


| over wider dominions who might well be glad 


to change places with this fair-haired girl, who 
holds the love and confidence of all her subjects. 
OSWALD FITZGIBBONS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











HAD several opportunities for 
seeing and hearing Daniel 
Webster in the last years of 
his life; onee, arguing a 
case before Justice Story, 
not long before the death 
of that great jurist; next, 
when he delivered what is 
known as the ‘‘Revere 

i. House speech” in 1851; 
and then, “in a Hall, about five months 
before his death, when he made what proved to 
be his last appearance before a large audience. 
It can be truly said that the tradition of the 
grandeur of his mien has not overstated the fact. 
‘Theodore Parker gave this graphic description of 
him in the famous three-hour sermon preached 
soon after his death : 





His Imposing Presence. 


He was a man of large mold. A great body and 
a great brain. He seemed made to last one 
hundred years. Since Socrates, there has seldom 
been a head so massively large, save the stormy 
features of Michelangelo. Since Charlemagne, I 
think there has not been such a grand figure in 
all Christendom. 

A large man, decorous in dress, dignified in 
deportment, he walked as if he felt himself a king. 
The coal-heavers and porters of London looked 
on him as one of the great forces of the globe. 
They recognized a native’ king. In the Senate of 
the United States he looked an emperor in that 
council. Even the majestic Calhoun seemed 
common compared with him. Clay looked vulgar 
and Van Buren but a fox. 

What a mouth he had! It was a lion’s mouth, 
yet there was a sweet grandeur in the smile, and 
a woman’s softness when he would. What a 
brow it was! What eyes! Like charcoal fires 
in the bottom of a deep, dark well. His face was 
rugged with volcanic fires—great passions and 
great thoughts. 


The front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command. 


It was in 1844, I believe, when I first saw the 
“godlike Daniel.”” He was walking from his 
lodgings to the United States court-room in 
Portland, and he was dressed in his usual 
costume at that period — blue coat with bright 
buttons, buff vest and black trousers, his vest 
coming a little below the tightly buttoned coat in 
front. 

I am afraid I was one of the crowd of curious 
boys who followed in his wake, with occasional 
spurts in advance to catch a view of the grand 
face hid below the broad brim of his great hat. 
Equally curious if less demonstrative “grown- 
ups” filled the opposite sidewalk, all marching 
with faces turned his way, while pretending to 
be going about their own business. 

To accommodate the crowds anxious to see 
and hear Webster, Justice Story good-naturedly 
adjourned his court to the largest hall in the city, 
which happened to be in the same building. 
Even this hall was not large enough for all of us, 
and the only foothold I could obtain was just 
outside an open door, which framed for me a 
narrow picture of the interior, but this picture 
included the back of W ebster’s head and shoulders 
and the memorably fine face of the silken-robed 
justice he was addressing in a slow and solemn 
voice. 

I think it was a case involving the title to large 
tracts of timber lands in northern Maine, and the 


could appreciate. At all events, we boys—who 
had expected nothing less than some such burst 
of eloquence as that with which he crushed 
Hayne — were of course greatly disappointed. 
Our own General Fessenden (father of William 
Pitt Fessenden) could do better than that! 

But there was nothing disappointing in Web- 
ster’s appearance—we were conscious of looking 
upon a demigod, and were satisfied. Healey’s 
painting of the famous scene in the United States 
Senate, which now hangs in Faneuil Hall, 
represents Webster very much as he appeared 
in that court-room. But there was a marked 
change in his looks in the seven years which 
elapsed before I saw him again. 


A Meeting in the Street. 


It was on an April morning, in 1851, that in 
coming up Court Street, Boston, I met two men 
of such remarkable size and such distinction of 
mien, that I involuntarily stopped and stared at 
them as I shrunk to the edge of the walk to 
give them room. I did not at first guess who they 
were. They walked with slow and ponderous 
gait, arm in arm, each carrying a cane, and were 
most noticeable for breadth as well as height; 
they monopolized the sidewalk so impressively 
that all other pedestrians stood aside. 

The grander of the two, whose hat came down 


to his eyebrows, concealing his forehead, noticed | hav 


my stare of wonder and bowed to me, as public 
men are apt to do when recognized by strangers. 
At once | knew I was in the presence of Webster 
—there were no other such eyes in the world, 
and there could be no mistaking them. 

Anxious to get another glimpse of him, I 
walked rapidly through Howard Street to get 
in front of him again. He evidently recollected 
he had just bowed to me, and there was a 





|any hundred citizens. 











little suspicion of a smile about his solemn 
eyes as he gave me a more marked salute in 
response to my own. It was his friend, Peter 
Harvey, on whose arm he leaned, as I afterward 
learned. 

He was at that time Secretary of State in 
President Fillmore’s cabinet, and the Legislature 
of Massachusetts had been busy for some weeks 
trying to elect his successor in the Senate. 
During the week just passed his friends had 
planned a reception for him in Faneuil Hall, and 
Rufus Choate was to deliver the welcoming 
address. But to the surprise of everybody, the 
board of aldermen had refused the hall, usually 
granted readily at the call of 
The . 
reason for the refusal was the ir 
intense excitement of the pub- 
lie over the operation of the 
fugitive-slave law. 

On the seventh of March in 
the previous year, Daniel +] 
Webster had made the speech 
in favor of a series of com- 
promise measures, which had 
turned the face of his loved | 
commonwealth from him. 
Whittier had written the 
scathing poem, “Ichabod.” 
Several runaway slaves had 
been captured in Massachu- 
setts; Shadrach had been res- 
cued by running him out of the 
court-house; Sims, less lucky, 
had just been returned to 
bondage, an armed escort pro- 
tecting his captors and pre- 
venting his rescue in the streets 
of Boston. 

The excitement of the Sims 
affair was at its height when i} 
Webster appeared on the 
seene. He had asked New 
England to “conquer her preju- 
dices,’ and New England had 
not responded to his call with 
much alacrity. The doors of | 
Faneuil Hall had been shut in 
his face. The very next day | 
after his visit Charles Sumner 
was elected to fill his old place 
in the Senate. } 

It is no wonder that advanc- 
ing age and disappointed am- 
bitions had made great lines in | 








prophetic soul the terrible war that was impend- 


ing. It was at about this time I heard Rufus country! “i 


Choate make a speech in Faneuil Hall, in which 
he asserted his belief that unless the “compro- 
mises” were accepted by the North in good 
faith, “blood would flow to the bridles of the 
horses !”” 

When at last the hall was offered, Webster 
wrote a rather stilted letter, declining to accept 
it. In the course of his letter he said among 
other things: 

“Nor shall I enter Faneuil Hall till its gates 
shall be thrown open — wide open — not with 
impetuous recoil, grating harsh thunders, but 
with harmonious sound, on golden hinges moving, 
to let in freely and to overflowing, you and your 
fellow-citizens, and all men of all parties who 
are true to the Union, as well as to liberty.” 

His friends decided to call upon him at his 
hotel; and it was on the morning of this call, 


April 23, 1851, that 1 met him and received the | 
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all the great interests of our dear, our beloved 
There were at once calls from the 
| crowd, “Let it be in the open air!” “Not in that 
| hall!” 

Many bouquets were thrown to him by ladies 
in the windows of the hotel. As he gathered 
them up, he said, looking up, ‘“Thank you, the 
ladies are all for the Union.” The crowd held 
its breath again when he carefully picked his 
way down the step-ladder. Volleys of cheers 
greeted his safe landing on firm earth. More than 
a year elapsed before he had an opportunity to 
face a Boston audience again, and this time it 
was in Faneuil Hall ; and this was the last speech 
of his life, the last, I mean, before a large audience. 
The pathos of the scene haunts my memory. 

The national convention of his party was soon 
to meet at Baltimore, and high hopes were 
entertained for his suecess—the nomination for 
the Presidency seemed almost within reach. He 
had been taking a rest from his official labors 

at his home in Marshfield. 
One day he was taking a 


a >] drive toward Plymouth with 


Charles Lanman, his secretary, 
when the transom bolt of his 
carriage broke, and he was 
thrown out upon the hard 
roadbed, and saved himself 
from striking with full force 
upon his head by throwing out 
his arms, which were seriously 
sprained. The skin of his 
forehead was broken by slight 
contact with the gravel, but 
otherwise his head was fortu- 
nately uninjured. But his 
whole system must have expe- 
rienced a severe shock, and he 
was for a time unconscious. 
It is a curious fact that this 
kind of accident was one he 
had been looking out for during 
many years. It had happened 
to him once before, and he 
equipped all his carriages with 
safety chains to prevent its 
happening again. He did not 
usually enter any carriage with- 
out looking at the transom. 
This time it was forgotten. 

In a few days he was able 
to get about with his arm in a 
sling, and his friends thought 
it important that the stigma of 
the last year be removed before 
the meeting of the Baltimore 
convention. The city govern- 
ment of Boston accordingly 
invited him by unanimous vote 
to a reception in Faneuil Hall, 
and he came on Saturday, 














his wonderful face. Although 

he had in Boston a large 

body-guard of attached friends who followed all 
his fortunes, he must have felt that the heart of 
the commonwealth had turned against him. 

But the city council reversed its decision, and 
by unanimous vote tendered the use of Faneuil 
Hall for a reception to Webster, explaining that 
the first vote was for the sake of consistency, the 
hall having been recently refused to citizens who 
wished to hear the very decided opinions of 
Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker and others, 
in the matter of the rendition of Sims. The hall 
had also been recently refused for a reception to 
President Fillmore, who had signed the fugitive- 


| slave bill. 
argument was of a kind that only trained lawyers | 


The Fugitive-Slave Bill. 
Probably at no time since the Revolutionary 


era and before the firing on Sumter, then ten | 
years in the future, was there such a ferment | 


in the public mind of Massachusetts. Actual | 
slave-hunts in our streets! I had myself seen | 


Shadrach running down Cambridge Street, hat- | 
less and coatless and almost breathless, a crowd | 


of Jess swift friends of all colors streaming in his 
wake, cheering him on, and bringing the hat and 
coat he had dropped by the way, while the too 
slow officers of the law and slave-catchers from 
the South lagged hopelessly behind. 

It would have seemed strange that Faneuil 
Hall should be closed to those who protested 
against such slave-hunts, and opened to those 
engaged in the vain endeavor to conquer the 
prejudices of a liberty-loving people. But there 
was not the unanimity of 1775, or that of 1861. 
A large class felt with Webster that we must 
abide by the guarantees of the Constitution, or a 
disruption of the Union was inevitable.* 

The great statesman no doubt saw in his 


° * it is due to Webster’s memory to say to those who 
think of him as having approved the fugitive-slave 
law, that he made strenuous efforts to strike out some 
of its most obnoxious features. The bill was not passed 
until more than six months after his speech of the 
seventh ?. March, and was much changed for the 
worse in th cretary of State 
while Congress was deliberating upon it, and Robert C. 

inthrop was appointed to fill out his. term in the 
Senate. Winthrop spoke and voted against the bill. I 

ve fore me a note of Winthrop’s to John G. 
Whittier, written to acknowled, e the receipt of an 
advance copy of_the poem a e Lost Occasion,” in 
which he says: ae anet + ht in thinking that I have 
always looked e greatest satisfaction on 
my vote pen a qusilivestons bill. i will do Web- 
ster the justice, however, to say that lo not believe 
that he would have voted for that Dill himeclf, had he 
been in the Senate at the time. He a sald this 
ublicly, and I have no doubt that he w ve 
nsisted on some material changes in the b Dill. which 
his powerful influence would have carried through, but 
which I tried in vain to accomplish. I was eve 
rtions of his seventh of March speech, and he did met 

‘orgive me for not sustaining it. ut I have long 
forgiven him, and all others who differed from me a 
those terrible times.” 











salute described above. Although but short 
notice of the reception had been given, Bowdoin 
Square was packed with an immense crowd at 
eleven o’clock. The landlord of the Revere 
House had erected a platform under the windows 
of the ladies’ parlor. It was made of dining- 
tables piled upon each other to the height of 
three or four tables, and a carpet spread atop. 
A step-ladder gave access to it. 

We held our breath when we saw the ponder- 
ous form of the “great expounder” slowly 
mounting those rickety steps,—every one within 
reach holding up his hands to help catch him if 
anything should give way,—and a hearty cheer 
went up when the ascent was achieved. 

On this occasion Webster was dressed in black, 
with an ample white neckcloth. His hair was 


it was not whitened. The retreating hair left an 
appearance of added massiveness to the forehead, 
| and his swarthy face bore lines of age and care. 
| When he spoke it was with the utmost delibera- 
tion and slowness; and he made himself heard 
to the limits of his immense audience. He made 
no direct reference to the events which were 
creating so much excitement in the community, 
but the indirect references were many, and they 
were pointed out and made emphatic by deepened 
voice. 
‘Union, Union, Union! ”’ 


It was a fine morning after a great storm, and 


he began with an allusion to the change in the | 


elements, saying, “‘“Sometimes political agitations 
pass away, bringing after them sunshine, joy 
and gladness.” Another phrase which called 
out cheers was, “The love of liberty,—and let 
me add with all the emphasis I can pour from 
my breast,—the love of Union—that will keep 
us together. If I had ten thousand voices, if I 

could reach the shores of the Pacific, if I could 
gather this whole vast nation within the sound 
of my voice, I would say, fellow-citizens, Union, 
Union, Union, now and forever! The heart of 
a true American embraces the whole country, 


and if it is not big enough for that, he had better | 


tear it out and throw it from him!” 
His concluding words bore a veiled reference 


to the shutting of the hall against him: “By the | 


blessing of God, I shall see you again, under 
circumstances, it may be, which will enable me 
to express somewhat at large my opinions on the 


¥ | aspects of public affairs. All this is in the hands 


of the Providence that is over us. To Him I 


commend myself, I commend you, I commend | 








May 22, 1852. 

It was at the beginning of 
the May anniversaries, and the city was full of 
strangers. The Methodist general conference 
was in session, and its delegates accepted an 
invitation to attend in a body. They occupied 
the whole of the south gallery. 


Webster’s Last Great Speech. 


It was a hot day, and all the windows of the 
hall were open, letting in the noises of the busy 
square. The rattle of the market-carts was 
incessant. 

The hall was filled long before the hour 
announced for the reception, which was four 
o’clock. To while away the time of waiting, the 
audience called upon “ Father Taylor” for a 


| speech. Whenever the face of this noted and 
much thinner than it was seven years before, but | 


immensely popular seamen’s preacher was seeli 
in an audience like this, he was sure to be called 
out, for he could be counted upon to make some 
bright and original remarks. He said among 
other things: “I have lived seventeen years in 
Boston, and Daniel Webster has been my Presi- 
dent all the time!”” He was still speaking when 
Webster arrived, and he went into obscurity like 
a star at sunrise. 

After a speech of welcome by the mayor, 
Webster arose, and it was at once evident that 
he was not in condition to address so large ai 
audience, under such unfavorable cireumstances. 
Large patches of black court-plaster covered much 
of his forehead; his lame arm was out of the 
sling for the first time since the accident, and it 
hung useless by his side. 

His voice could not fill the hall, in competition 
with the market - wagons, except occasionall) 
when he uttered his most emphatic sentences. 
But he spoke for more than an hour, with 
constant reference to notes, with a slowness that 
was painful to every sympathetic listener. 

Instead of having his notes before him, they 
were on a low table behind him! He came tu 
the front of the platform and spoke one or two 
slow sentences. ‘Then he turned his back to the 
audience, adjusted his glasses, consulted his 
notes on the ridiculously low table, straightened 
up, strode to the front, and continued his speech. 
Anything more deliberate in the way of oratory 
it is impossible to imagine. The scene was S0 
sadly impressive as to affect many of his friends 
to tears. 

And yet this speech, dull as was its delivery. 
read well in the Monday papers. It had nothing 


| to do with party politics, but was full of pleasant 
personalities, a summing up of the blessings 
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conferred upon us by our form of government, 
and a tribute to the educational and philanthropic 
institutions of Boston. He took occasion at the 
start to remind us that the hall had once been 
closed to him, for he said with deliberate 
emphasis: “This is Faneuil Hall—open !” 

‘There were even touches of humor, such as are 
seldom met with in his set speeches. Speaking 
of the literature of the country, and of Sidney 
Smith’s slur, “Who reads an American book?” 
he mentioned many foreigners of note who 
acknowledged that they read and profited from 
our authors. 


Incidents of the Speech. 


In connection with this, he referred to the fact 
that the Royal Gazette of Madrid had recently 
given the American Secretary of State the credit 
of producing Webster’s Dictionary, and he 
exclaimed, ““Ye shades of Noah Webster! How 
will ye not be offended at this intrusion on your 
rights and your repose! ‘He make my diction- 
ary!’ he will exclaim. ‘He never could have 
made my first spelling-book !’”” Headded, “And 
this would be true, and I must decline to be 
classed with men of letters. When official duties 
require it, it is true that I have sometimes written 
a letter!” This was a quasi-modest reference to 
the famous Hulsemann letter, then lately written, 
and it was greeted with hearty applause. 

Another interesting incident of the occasion 
was his calling out the venerable philanthropist, 
Thomas H. Perkins, who occupied a seat on the 
platform. He said, ““My heart warms, my blood 
quickens in my veins, when I reflect upon the 
munificent gifts, grants and provisions made 
for the purposes of education, for the morals, 
enlightenment and religious instruction of the 
citizens, and for the relief of the poor, by the 
affluence of Boston. And I never think of all 
this without having my attention turned to a 
venerable citizen now in my eye. Will Hon. 
Thomas H. Perkins, at my request, rise, and 
show his benevolent countenance to the people?” 

The good old man looked as if he would have 
preferred to sink through the floor, but he could 
not refuse such a request, and he was greeted 
with cheers. Another impressive incident was 
the rising of the whole body of the Methodist 
conference when Webster began to address them. 
They remained standing during his eulogy of the 
two Wesleys. Toward the close of the speech 
he quoted the old distich : 


Ye solid men of Boston, make no long orations, 
Ye solid men of Boston, drink no strong potations. 


The first line he took to himself, and as to the 
second his Methodist brethren did not need 
the injunction it contained. 


A Majestic Ruin. 


Those who heard these last speeches of Webster 
might by the exercise of a lively imagination 
reconstruct the scenes of his greatest oratorical 
triumphs. It was a majestic ruin into the 
presence of which they had come. Theodore 
Parker, in the sermon from which I have quoted, 
and which it was my privilege to hear, had this 
to say of the Faneuil Hall speech, and of the 
man who uttered it: 

“The last time he was in Faneuil Hall,—it was 
Faneuil Hall open—once it had been shut,—it 
was last May—the sick old man—you remember 
the feeble look and the sad face, the tremulous 
voice. . . . I felt then it was his last time, and 
forbore to look upon that saddened countenance. 
. . . Slavery never set well on him. It was a 
Nessus shirt on our Hercules. ... Do men 
mourn for him, the great man eloquent? I put 
on sackcloth long ago. I mourned then—I shall 
not cease to mourn. I shall refuse to be com- 
forted. O Webster! Webster! would God I had 
died for thee!’ 

This was the tone of a three hours’ eulogy and 
criticism, such as was never before heard in any 
pulpit. It was biting nitric acid; but it was 
meant to reveal pure gold, by clearing away the 
dross. 

How the feeling of anti-slavery men softened 
toward Webster after his death is further illus- 
trated by Whittier in his poem, ‘“The Lost Occa- 
sion,” which is the complement to “Ichabod :” 

Thou shouldst have lived to feel belo 
Thy feet Di 
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wagons. The manager of the restaurant tells an | its violence steadily increased, and when the | passage through the narrow wall to the creek 


amusing story of how the puppy was once) 
disappointed over a big lump of ice that he had | 
secured. It was when he first began to display 

an appetite for the dainty. 

He was one day fortunate enough to secure a | 
large piece, and not being able to eat it all, he, 
doglike, went and hid it in the ground. By and 
by he came to dig it up, as he would have done a 
bone. Then he had a new experience. Instead | 
of the treasure he had hidden he found only wet 
earth. Thereupon he set up a howl, and could 
by no means be quieted until the waiters, who 
knew his habits, bestowed upon him another 
choice lump of ice. 


—_—_———__seor 


OCHE. 


HE colonel was in command, and it was 
our business to obey orders. 
His mouth was straight and 
firm, and his small, gray eyes 
were set unusually close to- 
gether. His chin was clean 
shaven, and on either cheek | 
he wore a thin and formal 
whisker. Perhaps it was to 
this severe exterior that Colonel Bailey owed 
his appointment as deputy sheriff of Guthrie 
District; but be this as it may, everybody knew 
him to be capable and fearless, and so when an 
elusive young Chickasaw bandit was seen in the 
vicinity of Lehigh, it was the colonel who was 
chosen to run him down. 

Colonel Bailey selected me as one of his asso- 
ciates. For the other he picked out an unsociable 
fellow, known in the community as ‘Frozen 
Pete.” I suspect that he had no great confidence 
in our ability to catch the thief. For when we 
reached Lehigh and found the outlaw under lock 
and key, he seemed very well satisfied. It 
merely remained for us to bring the prisoner 
safely to Guthrie, and 
lodge him in the county 
jail. 

After a short delay, we 
started on our return 
journey, and so it hap- 
pened that one breezy 
autumn evening we four 
encamped in a hollow of 
the Washita Hills, Okla- 
homa, with more than 
half our ride behind us. 

Our prisoner’s name 
was Oche—a Chickasaw 
word meaning “all right.” 
Never was name less 
appropriate. Except in 
his youth, his vigor and 
the marvellous quickness 
of his motions, Oche was 
anything but “all right.” 
Though he stood five feet 
ten in his moccasins, his 
extraordinary leanness 
left his weight scarcely 
a hundred pounds. He 
spoke little English and 
was wholly without edu- 
cation, but his high repu- 
tation for cunning had 
been thoroughly earned. 
A pair of frayed buckskin 
trousers and a dingy blanket made up his simple | 
costume. He looked a typical Indian outlaw, but 
his face was kind and there were men who said 
his gratitude for a favor was keen and lasting. 

Asa professional horse-thief Oche had small 
claim upon the kindness of honest men, and he 
must have expected the severest justice at official 
hands. But at the outset the Indian had reason 
to be surprised, for contrary to his appearance 
Colonel Bailey was generous to a fault, and his 
kind consideration for a prisoner was invariable. 
Frozen Pete and I followed his example. We 
had no wish to be discourteous, and it seemed | 
only natural and right to offer Oche such little 
attentions as were within our power to bestow. 
I remember in particular that last night when 
the Indian was shivering beneath his scanty 
blanket, how the colonel drew off his heavy | 
weather-coat and spread it carefully over him. | 
Oche merely raised his head and stared hard | 
into the rugged face of the sheriff. 














colonel wakened us by loud shouts of “Rouse! | beyond. 
Rouse!” it was blowing a gale. | “See if it’s wide enough for you, boy,’ cried 
I started up and began to draw on my heavy | the colonel; “maybe we can get through, maybe 
boots. The colonel was already making coffee | not. If we can’t —” 
over a glowing heap of brush sticks. By chance I lost the rest of the sentence as with both 
my eyes wandered to the opposite side of the | arms extended in front of me, I thrust my head 
basin, where we had picketed our four broncos. | and shoulders into the opening, and digging my 
They were gone. | toes violently into the ground I shoved myself 
In blank amazement, I pointed to the spot. | forward almost my length. There I stuck fast. 
The colonel followed the direction of my gaze, | With no room to bend my arms or use my knees, 
and understood. Then by a common impulse | I was helpless. Writhe and squirm as I would, 
we ran to where his overcoat lay. He snatched | I could make no progress. In despair | struggled 
it from the ground. Beneath were a blanket, a | back into the basin. 
piece of heavy rope, and a pair of locked hand-| “I feared it,” said the sheriff, huskily. “If 
cuffs. Oche had gone, too. | we could use our elbows we could make it; but 
Had the blow been less severe, the colonel | as it is, God help us.”’ 
might have given expressive vent to his feelings,| For some seconds we stood motionless. The 
but as it was, he merely dropped upon the | fire had advanced full fifty yards, and the infernal 
blanket and began to examine the discarded | roar was buzzing in my ears when Pete suddenly 
manacles. thrust out his hand toward the west. The colonel 
“There are times,” he muttered, weakly, “when land I looked simultaneously. Opposite us, on 
a man who calls himself a man insists upon | the verge of the bluff, was the rascally bandit, 
being a mule. This is one of the times, and|Oche. We could see him distinctly in the 
I’m the man.” | increasing light. There he sat astride the colo- 
“How was it done?” I asked, kneeling oppo- | nel’s pony, stolidly watching us, and appar- 
site him on Oche’s blanket. ently finding a ferocious joy in our approaching 
“Done,” he replied ; “there wasn’t anything to | destruction. 
be done about it. All he had to do was to get We had hardly time for thought, however, 
up and walk. You know how slim he was? | before Oche dropped to the ground. Holding 
Well, he’s turned out to be one of those fellows | the lariat coiled in his hand, he cut it from the 
whose hands aren’t a particle broader than their | broneo’s neck, and sprang to the edge of the 
wrists. What do you suppose they care about | bluff at a point where the wall was slightly less 
things like these?” he added, rattling the hand- | steep. Instantly he squatted down, lurched his 
cuffs viciously. “While we were sleeping here, | weight forward, and slid down the bank into the 
like the gentle lambs we are, he slipped his | basin below. The descent was almost as rapid 
hands out, untied the rope from his ankles, and | as a fall, but Oche reached the bottom unharmed, 
left, taking the broncos along as mementos of | and springing to his feet he came bounding 
a pleasant trip with fools.” toward us, his lank, wiry body shooting far 
“Then let’s follow him!” I exclaimed, leaping | through the air at every leap. 
up; but the sheriff gripped me by the trousers. The act of the bandit in dropping from safety 
“I’m thankful,” he said, earnestly, “that I’m | to apparent death utterly bewildered us. In 
not the only idiot in this camp. Why, you | the nature of things it would not be to attack us. 
The roaring of the flames 
grew louder, we could 
hear the crackling of the 
tall, crisp grass, yet we 


could only stand and 
stare. 

The Indian presently 
reached us. 


“Throw away guns— 
hats!’’ he cried. 

“Do it, boys,” com- 
manded the colonel, and 
as Frozen Pete threw 
down his belt, pistol and 
sombrero, Oche pushed 
him prostrate to the earth. 
Pete fell just in front of 
the burrow, and Oche, 
sliding past him, strung 
the lasso on the grass. 
Pete understood, and 
grasped the rope near its 
centre, while Oche, drop- 
ping full length upon the 


ground, wriggled his 
naked body into the 
burrow. Thanks to his 


extreme slenderness and 
to his Indian blood he 
crawled through the tun- 
nel with all the dexterity 
of an animal. Holding 
dummy, can’t you comprehend the difference | one end of the lariat at his back he drew the 
between people on horses and people on foot; | slack rapidly after him, and in less than a minute 
and don’t ——”’ | he stood on the narrow strip beside the creek. 
Frozen Pete had been quietly but rapidly| Pete crawled into the tunnel as far as his own 
pulling on his boots, buttoning his jacket and exertions would permit, and now the Indian, 
tightening his belt. His manner was generally | drawing the rope taut, pulled him along with 
so deliberate that now we both stared at him in | all the strength of his lithe body. Twisting and 
surprise. My view embraced the mouth of our | turning, the cowboy scraped safely through. 
camping-ground, and between the black walls I The colonel grabbed the end of the rope which 
saw, with horror, a long, unbroken line of leaping | had almost disappeared in the burrow, and 
flame. Extending the entire width of the bottom, | running back with it fifteen feet, he ordered me 
its dancing yellow crest was just visible as it|to go before him. The fire was within fifty 
rose over a long knoll lying in its path. How | yards of us. The wind drove sparks and smoke 
the fire started, I do not know to this day. | against our faces. It was no time for chivalrous 
Perhaps campers on the prairie had set it going | deference. 
accidentally. Dropping to the earth I grasped the lariat as 
It could not have been burning long, for else | Pete had done, and was trying to compress my 
we should have noticed the glare in the night | bulk just a little when I felt myself jerked 
sky. Completely hidden by our walls until | forward with a vigor which told me that Oche 
within the last few moments, the terrible danger | and Pete were hauling together at the rope. In 
had crept upon us unobserved. half a minute I was by their side, and our united 


**THROW AWAY GUNS— HATS!" 


The hollow in which we had halted was | 


The fire was already within three hundred 


SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
a 


Fond of Ice. 


A New York paper tells of a brindle-and-white 
puppy in a restaurant in Broadway which has an 
abnormal taste for ice. He is six months old and 
one of the attractions of the establishment. 

Every morning when the ice-wagons roll up in 
front of the restaurant, the dog takes his place at 
the Broadway door, and watches proceedings 
with an eye to business. No sooner does a cake 
of ice become chipped than the puppy springs 


toward the broken pieces, and devours them with | 


48 much relish as any other dog would display 
were a handful of chicken bones tossed to him. 
He does not finish his meal until the operation 
of unloading ice has been completed, and when a 
piece chances to be swept into the roadway he 
Sounds into the crowded thoroughfare after it, 
and secures it in spite of cable-cars and cabs and 


a natural basin situated on the west bank of a yards of us, and the rough wind was sweeping 
branch of the Washita River. Eastward between | it nearer with frightful rapidity. There was no 
us and the stream a very narrow wall of shaly | time to start a counter fire. The sheer. walls on 
earth rose precipitously to the height of full | three sides of us blocked our retreat. A death 
thirty feet. To the north and west, the low hills | of torture was rushing straight at us. 
were almost perpendicular. Thus on three sides | Pete and I stared at Colonel Bailey, while in 
the basin was entirely shut in by cliffs. On the 
fourth alone to the southwest the view was open, 
and through the gap we could see stretches of | “This way, boys,” he cried suddenly, and ran 
the illimitable prairie. straight across the cafion toward the creek. We 
The tall prairie grass grew abundantly on the | followed, and quickly reached the narrow bluff 
floor of our camping-ground, and here and there | opposite. The sheriff glanced rapidly along its 
along the hard, dry walls clung an occasional | base. He had seen such formations before, and 
patch of stubbly buffalo grass or a sickly cluster | hoped to find a hole through the wall. 
of yellow cacti. Certainly it was not a pretty} I was by his side when he reached a spot 
| spot, but the tall banks were a rampart against | where the tall grass had been worn down. He 
| the chill breezes of the northwest, and the basin | stopped, dropped on one knee, and then pulled 
| had long since been a favorite halting-ground for me bodily to the ground. To my astonishment, 
| travellers. |I fotind myself looking into a wolf-burrow, 
| On this night, however, the wind had veered | perhaps eighteen inches in diameter. At its 
| round until it swept unresisted through the | other end, scarcely fifteen feet away, I could see 
| mouth of our three-walled flat. All night long | light. Some enterprising coyote had dug a 


head, thinking how to save us. 





that awful moment the sheriff stood, with bent | 
| sheriff made another step. 


strength dragged Colonel Bailey rapidly through 
the tunnel. But just as the sheriff’s head emerged 
from under the bluff Oche sprang from us, and 
running along the bank of the stream stopped 
some five rods away. It was hardly strange that 
neither Pete nor I thought of him as a prisoner. 
Colonel Bailey got on his feet, and took a step 
toward Oche. The outlaw stood motionless. The 
The Indian shook 


| his head, then turned and walked slowly away, 


conscious of his perfect security. He had seen 
us throw down our holster pistols on the other 
side of the hole, and as an Indian he did not fear 
our pursuit on foot. . 
The sheriff watched Oche until he had passed 
a bend in the ridge, then turned and walked 
toward us in silence. Halting at the wolf-burrow 
he bent down and peeped through it. As he did 
so his trousers were drawn tight across his hips, 
and I perceived the outline of a hard object in 
his rear pocket. It was the butt of a derringer 
pistol; but I am not the man to criticise the 
colonel. Tit TiLrorp. 
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Current Topics. 


The cost of actual war is great, but the 
cost of maintaining preparations for war in time 
of peace is no small item. A British cruiser 
which has just returned from a peaceful cruise 
of two and a half years has spent in that time 
more than seventy-five thousand dollars for coal. 
Multiply that amount by two or three hundred, 
and the coal bill of a great navy will be realized. 

An American in Hamburg recently made 
the acquaintance of a retired army officer, with 
his wife and little son. The boy had just entered 
a military school and wore a uniform. On one 
occasion, writes the American, the mother pun- 
ished the boy ‘for some misbehavior, when he 
suddenly took off his coat saying, ““You may 
strike me, but you must not strike my emperor’s 
coat.” Does the American flag receive as loyal 
respect at the hands of American schoolboys ? 

The aptness of a quotation from the Bible 
—Isaiah 3: 12—was never shown more forcibly 
than in a speech recently delivered in the Spanish 
Cortes by a Carlist deputy. After eloquently 
arraigning the government for their incapacity, 
he closed with these words from Isaiah: “As 
for my people, children are their oppressors, and 
women rule over them. O my people, they which 
lead thee cause thee to err, and destroy the way 
of thy paths.” 

The Cortes was instantly in an uproar, and 
the deputy, having refused to recall his words, 
was expelled for the remainder of the session. 

The Civil War is said to have cost the 
country fully eight billion dollars, while it was 
in progress—adding to the direct outlay the value 
of property destroyed and the damage done by 
interference with industry. And the end is not 
yet, for though thirty-three years have passed, 
pension and interest payments still continue to 
increase the total. A part of the cost of that 
war was put off on another generation, just as 
a part of our present outlay will be; but the 
people who danced paid the piper notwithstand- 
ing, in the form of “war taxes’”—and we must 
do the same. The men and women who cheer- 
fully bear this increased burden are not the 
lowest on our list of seventy million patriots. 

For the murder of a woman in Mulberry 
Street, New York, five Italians were arrested. 
They had been only a few years in this country, 
and the detectives decided to look up their 
“records,” in the prefecture of police at Naples. 
It turns out that one of them was convicted nine 
times, in Italy, of theft and blackmail ; another, 
sixteen times, of assault, blackmail and attempt 
at murder ; two others, six and nine times respec- 
tively, of various crimes; and the fifth, twenty- 
one times, of assault, theft and attempt at 
murder. Of course it is well for Italy that 
another nation stands ready to take such 
scoundrels off her hands. But, really, should 
we lose anything—except a reputation for soft- 
headed hospitality—if we enacted immigration 
laws that would keep them out? 

Here is a true tale from the Philippines 
and Spain: A nobly-born Castilian, gifted as a 
poet, living on his estate near Manila, was led 
by what he saw of the Spanish misgovernment, 
to sympathize with the natives in their aspira- 
tions for freedom. He wrote some poems, 
expressing his sympathy. The Spanish govern- 
ment arrested him, and took him to Spain for 
trial for treason. There he was condemned to 
death. At Manila he had been engaged to marry 
the daughter of the German consul-general. The 
day before he was to be shot she arrived at 
Barcelona, where he was confined. Yielding to 
his and her entreaties, the commanding general 
permitted them to be married the next morning, 
standing on the very place of execution. Five 
minutes later the command to fire was given, 
and the bridegroom was a corpse. Yet some 
men say there are no more romances. 

John Albion Andrew, the great war 
Governor of Massachusetts, had the good fortune 
to spend his boyhood on a farm in the state of 
Maine. His father and mother, though of genial 
humor, were rigid disciplinarians; and he had 
oceasion in after life to thank them for training 
him to orderly habits in small, every-day matters. 
One of his sisters related not long before her 
death, which occurred in 1897, that Albion was 
summoned home from school one day by his 
mother, who merely pointed to the boy’s cap, 
which he had carelessly left on the floor. The 
hint was enough. Without a word, he picked 
up the cap, hung it on the proper peg, and 
promptly went back to school. 

The father also strictly enforeed the rule, “A 
place for everything, and everything in its place.” 
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A pitchfork, in common use for foddering the 
cattle, was always to be kept standing in a certain 
corner of the barn, where he could lay his hand 
on it in the night, without a lantern. On one 
occasion, he felt for it in vain, and called the 
boys to account. With a mixture of chagrin and 
amusement, they reported that “Father was 
mighty particular; for the fork wasn’t more’n 
two inches out of place!” 
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‘TOO TALKATIVE. 


The Persian proverb wisely saith 
“A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 
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Anglo-American Commission. 


‘¢] OVE thy neighbor.” At least, live in 

. peace with him. 

A practical measure for improving the 
relations between the United States and Great 
Britain is the international commission, recently 
agreed upon, to which all the pending disputes 
between the United States and Canada have been 
submitted. This commission, not a tribunal of 
arbitration in the diplomatic sense, will be com- 
posed entirely of American citizens and subjects 
of the queen, and will endeavor to effect a 
permanent settlement of the various outstanding 
controversies. The result of its work will 
necessarily be submitted to the Senate for final 
acceptance. 

The importance of the commission’s work may 
be realized by considering the number and nature 
of the matters in dispute. The question of the 
boundary between Alaska and British Columbia 
is vexatious and difficult to decide. The North 
Atlantic fisheries have been in controversy for a 
century. The heat caused by the fur seal 
problem has even strained the relations between 
the two countries; and since the Klondike dis- 
coveries the question of mining regulations in 
both Alaska and British Columbia has become 
important. There are also causes of friction in 
the immigration, alien labor and tariff laws. 

With so many opposing claims to reconcile, the 
commissioners will evidently have to resort to 
compromise. Canada must yield what she deems 
her rights at one point while the United States 
must yield at another; and this mutual give and 
take, when inspired by a desire to be conciliatory, 
is the essence of true diplomacy. 

It has been said that the commission will be 
the most important assembled since the arbitra- 
tion tribunal that settled the famous Alabama 
controversy between England and the United 
States. Its importance cannot be exaggerated if 
a more intimate and cordial feeling between the 
two great English-speaking nations deserves to 
be cultivated. For Canada is that portion of the 
British Empire with which the United States 
rubs elbows. Canada is our neighbor. If one 
live in peace with his neighbor, he will have few 
quarrels with that neighbor’s neighbor or his 
blood relations. 

Thus peace and amity with Canada will 
strengthen, as can nothing else, the tie between 
England and America. 


~~ 
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Dudes and ‘‘Mother’s Boys.’’ 


F the unfortunate people who gloat over 
sensational romances can be wooed to read 
anything else,—for instance, true tales of 

daring deeds,—the events of the present war 
may tend to dispel certain of their illusions and 
supply them with some new ideals. 

These students of ferocious fiction have always 
imagined heroes as rough in appearance and 
manner ; careless, if not profane, in speech, and 
not at all strict as to habits. They have appeared 
to cherish the notion that bravery flourished best 
when unaccompanied by any other virtue. 

It will surprise such persons to learn that, long 
ago, the hero of Manila was nicknamed by his 
intimates, ‘Dandy Dewey.’’ Stranger yet,—so, 
at least, they may think,—the young lieutenant 
who took the Merrimac into Santiago harbor 
was always proud to be known as a “mother 
boy.’”’ Both of these officers are members of the 
church, and Hobson was an active worker in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

These are facts that may make silly people 
wonder. But the people who have studied 
character as expressed in human lives are not 
surprised that men like Dewey and Hobson were 
first to gain renown. All experience teaches 
that, when hoodlums would bluster and run 
away, the man who rises to an emergency is 
the quiet, modest, God-fearing gentleman who 
respects his body and realizes that he has a soul. 
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The Caroline Islands. 


HE island possessions of Spain in the 
Pacific include the Philippines, the Ladrone 
or Marianne, and the Caroline groups. 


The Caroline group lies east of the Philippines, 


and stretches from east to west a distance of 
about two thousand miles. The largest islands 
are Kusaie, Ponape, Rug and Yap. 

Religious people in America have long felt an 
interest in these islands, because a large part of 
the Micronesian work of the American Board 





of Commissioners for Foreign Missions for 
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nearly fifty years has been done there; and the 
missionary ship, the Morning Star, which was 
built largely by the contributions of American 
boys and girls, has sailed in and out among these 
islands, carrying the missionaries their supplies 
and their long-delayed mails. 

The story of the Christianization of the people 
of these islands resembles that of Hawaii, and 
native Hawaiian Christians have from the first 
coéperated with American missionaries in it. 
When the work began in 1852, the Caroline 
islanders were savages, and many of them 
cannibals; but in 1888, more than thirty of the 
islands were occupied by native Christian teach- 
ers, and there were nearly fifty churches, with 
about forty-five hundred members. 

Spain had long made a general claim to owner- 
ship of these islands by right of discovery, but 
it was not until 1887, after the pope, acting as 
arbitrator, had assigned the Micronesian groups 
to different powers, that she sent a man-of- 
war to assert rights of sovereignty. Here as 
elsewhere in their colonial administration the 
Spaniards were oppressive and cruel. The natives 
twice rose in rebellion against them, and have 
never been wholly subdued. 

Commercially, these islands are not of great 
importance; but if the war were to free them 
from Spain, it would probably be a benefit 
to the people, who have distinctly deteriorated 
since the Spaniards established themselves there. 
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THE CITY OF THE KING. 
The city is built 
To music; therefore, never Saat at all, 
And, therefore, built foreve: 
Tennyson. 
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Memorial to a Great Life. 


HE best witness to the influence of Gladstone 
is the passage of the Irish local government 
bill by the British Parliament without so 

much as a passage of arms in debate. This 
measure does not create a new parliament in 
Dublin, but it transfers power over all local 
affairs in town and county from the landowners 
to the tenants. It is not Gladstonian home rule, 
but it is a close approach to it. 

This important measure has not excited 
opposition from any quarter of the house. 
Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, Nationalists 
and north-of-Ireland Protestants have welcomed 
it and helped it along. No speeches have been 
made against it in the commons. The business 
of the house has not been blocked by obstruc- 
tionists. Good nature has prevailed whenever 
this question has been discussed. There has 
been an era of good feeling, after many years of 
political warfare. 

The explanation of this remarkable cessation 
from bitterness and excitement is found in the 
influence exercised by the great statesman, whose 
grave is in Westminster Abbey. He failed in his 
final work of establishing a home rule parliament, 
but he succeeded in reconciling England and 
Ireland. The Unionists, who had defeated 
home rule, were compelled to justify their course 
by producing the largest measure of local self- 
government, and by enabling the Irish tenants 
to rule the island. 

The Irish factions, which had quarrelled over 
every other important reform measure for the 
island for a generation, laid aside their arms and 
accepted this scheme of local government as a 
treaty of peace. There was good feeling because 
opposition to this measure had been disarmed 
by a great statesman’s sacrifices, generosity and 
labors. 

For the first time in a quarter-century there 
has been a session of the British parliament 
devoted almost exclusively to Irish questions, 
without a single angry word, and without scenes 
of organized obstruction. 

A bill as intricate as the church disestablish- 
ment and land acts and the home rule bill, which 
were fought over clause by clause, has been 
enacted as quietly and as peaceably as though 
there had never been any bad feeling between 
England and Ireland. 

To those students who have followed the 
recent political history of Great Britain, this 
seems little less than a miracle. It is the 
crowning memorial to a great life. . The Irish 
local government act passed without resistance 
or criticism because rival races were at peace. 


-__ 2ee 


On Board the Monitors. 


T is not alone in the hour of battle that our 
sailors are exposed to danger and death. 
The captain of the Puritan, our largest 

monitor, has had to be relieved from duty 
because of illness brought about by discomforts 
which, on a war-vessel of her type, it seems 
impossible to avoid. 

In a battleship like the Massachusetts, the 
main deck is fully eleven feet above the water- 
line. In none of the monitors is it more than 
four feet above. Thus the two hundred and 


thirty officers and men of the Puritan, for | 


instance, miss both the accommodation and the 
shade which the towering superstructure of a 
battle-ship affords. 

Crowded in narrow quarters—for the Puritan, 
which is so much shallower than the Massachu- 
setts, is also shorter by a hundred feet—and 
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housed within metal walls that store up every 
gleam of the tropical sun, the-men on the 
blockading monitors must often find their craft a 
place of torment. 

“The temperature in my state-room is ninety- 
two degrees to ninety-five degrees,’ wrote an 
officer of the Puritan, when the summer had 
hardly begun. “This is cool, compared with the 
temperature of the warrant officers’ rooms, where 
it is never below one hundred and five degrees, 
at sea; or between-decks, where it is often one 
hundred and twenty-five degrees. In the engine- 
room, one hundred and forty degrees to one 
hundred and sixty degrees is the rule.” 

And what must it be in action, with the fires 
at their fiercest and the heat of the guns rivalling 
the sun’s heat! Neither in engine-room nor 
turrets, it would seem, could flesh and blood long 
survive the terrible strain. 

Weaklings would be out of place on a monitor. 
It speaks well for the physical vigor of our sailors, 
that they are able to endure such service. It 
proves their patriotism that they do it without 
complaint. 

<4 o > 


A Coward. 


N eye-witness of the Orangemen’s parade in 
New York many years ago, when there 
were riotous attacks and scenes of blood- 

shed, gives a curious account of the craven fear 
of one of the spectators. 

All the regiments of the National Guard in New 
York and Brooklyn had been ordered out to 
protect and escort the Orange societies. The 
sidewalks on Eighth Avenue were blocked with 
men, women and children who had assembled to 
see the parade. 

As the regiments reached Twenty-third Street, 
the soldiers were fired upon from housetops, 
windows and sidewalks. The soldiers returned 
the fire, and the panic-stricken throng rushed for 
the side streets and for every available place 
for retreat. 

The shops along the route had been closed, the 
iron shutters rolled down over the windows, and 
the doors locked. Midway in one of the exposed 
blocks a shop door was broken down by the 
excited crowd, and an entrance forced. It was 
a bakery, with a large room in the rear where a 
family lived. 

The fugitives who rushed in were led by a wild 
looking man, crazed with fear. He ran through 
the shop into the back room, where a woman was 
sewing at a table. If there had been a door in 
the rear, he would have rushed out of it, for he 
had only one idea, and that was to get as far 
away as possible from the street where the rioting 
and firing were going on. 

His eye fell upon a large stovepipe-hole high 
above the mantelpiece on the side wall. He 
seized a small step-ladder near the entrance door, 
planted it in front of the chimney, and having 
mounted it, ran his head into the stovepipe-hole. 

The eye-witness who describes this strange 
scene remarks that never before had he been so 
utterly ashamed of being a man as when he saw 
this cowardly creature on the step-ladder with 
his head in the hole. Fear had deprived him of 
reason and rendered him incapable of looking 
anybody in the face, although he had escaped 
from the street, and was in no danger from the 
refugees who had flocked after. him into the shop. 

There were similar exhibitions of cowardice in 
Johannesburg, when the South African mining 
town was surrounded by Dutch soldiers, and a 
mob of refugees was attempting to escape from 
siege and massacre. Men disguised themselves 
in women’s clothing, and sneaked out of the town 
after nightfall. 

One cowardly fellow even went so far as to 
blacken his face with burnt cork, and to retreat 
from the town in the guise of a negress. Gamblers 
| bribed the guards to let them pass, and adven- 
| turers, who had been in the habit of telling brave 
| stories about their exploits in distant lands, were 
like rats deserting a sinking ship. 

. Nothing is so degrading to human character as 
cowardice. Without courage a man is hardly 
worthy of being called a man. 


——————$<—< o> ——___—_ 


Two Women in the Civil War. 


EN may talk lightly of the pleasurable 
excitement of war-time, but women seldom 
take that tone. Sacrifices they can make 

for their country when these are required. Of 
deeds of heroism they are not incapable when a 
crisis of national fortune arises; but most wome! 
have an instinctive abhorrence of war. 

A brave veteran, who commanded a Northeri 
regiment during the Civil War, laughingly com- 
plained when he was entertaining an old arm) 
friend that he could never induce his wife to talk 
about the war period. 

“No, indeed,” said the wife, at the other end of 
the table. “I cannot so much as think of that 
agonizing time. The colonel was at the front, 
exposed to all the dangers of battle, and having 
also whatever pleasures novel experiences anil 
exciting adventure can give. He may have found 
some enjoyment in those stirring times. There 
was none for me. I was at home, with five young 
children and a narrow income which pinched u- 
all. 

“For four years I was lonesome, anxious an’ 
harassed. Never a day passed that I did not 
dread receiving a despatch telling me that th 
colonel was wounded or dying. 

“One day a report came that he had been kille« 
in battle, and it was three days before I knew 
that it was groundless. I cannot think of those 
anxious, heartrending days without a shudde! 
I believe that I aged more during those four year 
than I have during the last thirty years, white a~ 
my hair now is.” 

A Southern woman recently gave similar test 
mony respecting her experience during the sau 
period 





“My husband was wounded three times,”’ sh: 
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said, “and finally died in a field hospital before I 
could reach him. That was toward the end of 
the war, when I had been living with my three 
children in a small plantation-house, cooking for 
them, spinning and weaving the coarse cloth 


which they wore, and at one time actually working 


in the field that they might have food. | 

“When my husband died, and I reached the 
battle-field too late to hear his last words, I turned 
back with a heavy heart; but before I could cross 
my own threshold again, the house had been 
burned by military raiders, and my children were 
homeless. Yes, the Southern women, like the 
Northern women, did their duty, and their suffer- 
ings and sacrifices were beyond description.” 

American women are once more called upon to 
face war, and the sacrifices and distress it 
involves. They will do it bravely and nobly, but 
to the mothers and the wives the glory of it is as 
“a tinkling cymbal” in comparison with the lone- 
liness and desolation that must come to so many 
of their homes. 





—.-o-e——_—_—____— 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST. 


The Independent contains some reminiscences 
of Gladstone, suggestive, as all such reminis- 
cences must be, of his wonderful intellectual and 
moral power. He learned French late in life, 
incited to do so by his enjoyment of French liter- 
ature. At eighty-six he mastered Danish. A few 
years ago a dinner was given him by Jules Simon 
and other distinguished Frenchmen. 

“Shall I speak in French or English?” he asked 
an American friend, on arriving. 

The American would not venture to advise Mr. 
Gladstone in anything, but added: 

“If I were expected to speak, and could do so 
in their own tongue, I should certainly use it.”’ 

“T will speak in French,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
and so he did for half an hour, to the astonisb- 
ment and delight of all who were present. 

No subject seemed too slight to attract his 
interest. Some American apples were placed on 
the table near him, and one of our countrymen 
remarked: “Those are rather fine apples.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gladstone. “You sent us seven 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five barrels 
last year.” 

Among the two hundred guests present, possibly 
there was not another one who could so promptly 
have stated a fact of such merely general interest. 

It is good to hear the generous (or just!) com- 
mendation of one great man for another. 

“When you mtet Mr. Gladstone,” John Bright 
once said to a visitor in England, “you will see 
the greatest Englishman of our time.” 

A titled lady was one day railing at Mr. Glad- 
stone, as was the fashion in England until recently. 
Suddenly Mr. Bright turned and asked: 

“Has your son ever seen Mr. Gladstone?” 

The son was at that moment standing beside 
them. “No,” was the surprised answer. 

“Then, madam,” said Mr. Bright, “permit me 
to urge you to take him at once to see the greatest 
Englishman he is ever likely to look upon.” 


= 
> 





SUMMARY ACTION. 


The Philadelphia Press recalls an anecdote of 
Commodore Dewey when he was executive officer 


| doing them. 





on board the Colorado, and when he was evidently 
as little a believer in half measures as he is to-day. 

The crew on board was a fine one, some of the 
men being exceptionally powerful of build. Four 
or five of them went ashore one day, and had 
something to drink. They came back ready to | 
fight anything and everything. Three of them | 
were men who would be, singly, more than a 
match for any two trained athletes. 

The order was given to put them in irons, but 
that order could not be carried out, for the men 
were dangerous. Dewey, who was writing a 
letter in his room, was notified of the situation. 

He went up to the giants, told them to come 
forward, and submit to law and order. They did 
not stir. Then he spoke to an orderly. 

“Bring me my revolvers,” said he, quietly. 

The pistols were brought, and again he called 
on the men to come out. They did not move. 

“lam going to count three,” he said. “On the 
third count, if you are not out here with your 
hands held up, you will not come out alive.” 

He counted “one,” cocked the pistols, and 
counted “two.” Everybody expected a report, 
for there was not a sailor present who did not 
know that Dewey meant what he said. The 
culprits knew it, too. 

They stepped out just in time to save their lives, 
Saner than they had been for the last few hours, 
for they had been partially sobered by fright and 
the moral effect of Dewey’s glance. 

“When I saw his eye,” said one of them after- 
ward, “I knew I must give up or find myself a 
dead Jacky. And when the irons were put on 
ine, I was as sober as ever I had been in my life.” 

As soon as they were safely in irons, Dewey 
went back to his room and finished his letter. 


—_——__~¢.— 


THE SOUTHERN CONDUCTOR. 


In some parts of the South the conductor of a 

Passenger-train is a person of considerable social 
‘nportance, ranking ordinarily with the captain 
of a steamship or the chief of police of a town. 
As he has more personal importance than his 
brethren of the North, he has also certain duties 
which may not be expected of them. 
_ A Southern young lady who recently travelled 
‘rom one Southern city to another complained, on 
her arrival, of the conductor of the train. She 
‘ts In conversation with a friend from the North. 
“I think the conductor was perfectly horrid!” 
‘he young lady said. 

‘Why, what did hé do?” 

“Do? He didn’t do anything. He never asked 
me where I came from, nor where I was going, 
hor who my people were, nor whom I knew in 
Atlanta, nor anything at all.” 

“He took your ticket, didn’t he?” 





“Yes, and he never showed me the slightest 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


attention. I believe I shall report him to the | 
superintendent!” 

The Northern person, who was accustomed to 
quite a different state of things, could hardly 
make her Southern friend believe that in the 
North a conductor would be much more likely to 
be reported for doing these things than for not 


RECKLESS COASTING. 


English cyclists are much excited over the 
ethics of coasting. As a writer in Macmillan’s 
says, disputation might go on about it for years, 
and then the matter would not be settled. Only 
one thing is certain: that any cyclist should realize 
that the highroad is for others as well as himself, 
and that he can scarcely expect all the pedes- 
trians of the route to get out of the way in order 
to leave the coast clear for him. The author 
implies that women are more reckless than men 
in this form of amusement. He says: 


One day I turned a corner beginning an incline, 
and was suddenly confronted with a brewer's 
dray, a drove of cattle and a female cyclist, all 
going downward. 

The young lady, evidently frightened half out 
of her life at the cattle, was king from one 
side of the road to the other in a dangerous 
fashion. She had paren turned the corner at 
full speed, and had suddenly found herself on the 
incline within a few yards of cattle and dray, 
both of which were travelling at a slow pace. 

She was too nervous to dismount on the hill, 
and so kept on crazily —— her machine from 
side to side, to prevent herself from being precip- 
itated among the cattle. 

In less than two minutes came the end; her 
front wheel plun into a bank, and over went 
the young lady. She had escaped the dray and the 
drove, but she had smashed her pretty lamp, bent 
a crank, and given herself an unpleasant shaking. 

movers too dangerous for women? Nota bit 
of it. Unfortunately, too many women, in riding 
a wheel, seem to lose that part of valor which is 
ealled discretion, and roll gaily down hills where 
the strongest man would not ashamed to dis- 
mount. 


AN ISLAND OF FLOWERS. 





The Scilly Islands may very justly be termed 
flower islands, for a large part of their surface is 
given up to the cultivation of flowers, and the | 
great majority of their people spend their lives in_ 
attending to the plants from which all the wealth | 
of the islands is drawn. 


The inhabitants have had other occupations | 
before ay | settled down to eo ae At | 
one time they were wreckers, and at a later | 
period they went into a more legitimate business, | 
and devoted themselves to the raising of early | 
potatoes. 
them, and the islands prospered until prosperity 
bore its usual fruit in the shape of competition. 
The Channel Islanders took to growing potatoes, 
and the = trade of the Scilly Islands was 
killed. hereupon the islanders betook them- 
selves to flower-growing, giving the greater part 
of their attention to the nareissi. 

In St. Mary’s alone nearly a quarter of the 
cultivated area of the island is devoted to flowers. 
In the month of February last year three hundred 
and twenty-two tons of flowers were exported 
from this one island. About two hundred boxes 
go to the ton, and as each box contains from three 
to twelve spikes of flowers, it is easy to see that 
the number of flowers sent out from the island 
was not trifling. 

The inhabitants of these islands are a wise 
people. They do not believe in wasting time. As 
soon as the forcing of the narcissi is over, the 
houses are filled with tomato plants, and for 
months there is a continuous supply of this 
popular dainty. 


DANGEROUS THIEF. 


A French actress, travelling about the country, 
had for use in one of her plays a lay figure, skil- 
fully put together and dressed in a travelling 
suit. So says the New York Hera/d, which pro- 
ceeds to tell a comical story about it: 


At Marseilles it was left in the luggage-room 
with other things. The curiosity of two of the 
railway erty being aroused at the sight of it, 
they took off the covering and resolved to play a 
joke on their comrades. They placed the figure 
in an armchair at the desk of the cashier and 
shut the door. 

When the employés on night service came, they 
opened the door, and were surprised to see a man 
sitting before the cash-box. They immediately 
closed and locked the door, and ran for assistance. 
A a arrived, revolver in hand, believ- 
ing, like the cm ga yp that he had to deal with a 
dangerous thief. e called on the figure to sur- 
render and follow him to the station. As it did 
not obey the summons, the policeman shut the 
door and went in search of reénforcements to 
surround the place, and thereby prevent the 
= from escaping. 

e door was again opened, the armed force 
entered, and it was not till they had suddenly 
pounced on the poor lay robber that they discov- 
ered the joke. 


REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


The difference between a regular soldier, of 
any rank, officer as well as soldier, and a yolun- 
teer is that the regular has generally learned that 
his personality is nothing of any consequence 
whatever, and the service is everything; whereas 
the volunteer generally has this to learn. 


At Tampa, where regulars and volunteers were 
lately ae together, a story is told of some 
volunteers who came to the chief quartermaster, 
a regular officer, to make a complaint. The 
volunteers had not yet been mustered into the 
service, so that the quartermaster could afford 
to be somewhat familiar with them. 

“Well, boys,” he said, ‘‘what is the matter?” 

“The matter is that we’ve got a great big mule 
corral, of regular army mules, alongside our 
camp,” said the volunteers. 

“A mule corral? Well, what of it?” 

“Why, we don’t like it.” 

“You_don't like it? Oh, you'll get over that, 
boys. Pretty soon you'll be mustered into the 
service, and then you'll find that there’s precious 
little difference between a mule and a soldier!” 

The officer meant no discredit to the regular 
soldier by this remark. He meant that all soldiers, 
of whatever grade, must learn to take things as 
they come, without grumbling. 


POLITICAL economy has been defined as run- 
ning for office and letting your friends bear the 


‘There was money to be made out of | * 





expenses of the campaign. 


| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
(Ade. | 








N action lively, 
calm, or supple 


It clings like a 


religious scruple. 


| See that 


hump A 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 


Ricuarpson & DeLonc Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








Is your face worth anything ? 


* Don’t injure it with 
chalk or lime. Visible 
results from invisible causes 


—the secret of a rare complexion. 











OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 








POWDER 





beautifies, refreshes, lessens per- 
spiration. Prevents wind- 
tan at all seasons of the 
year. Take no Substi- 
tute. Sold Every- 
where. 50c. 
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CYCLONE 


CAMERAS. 


Made so sim- 
ple and free 
from ‘‘tricks”’ 
that it almost 
operatesitself. 
No slips, no 
failures, but 12 
perfect pic- 
tures on glass 
plates in as 
manyseconds. 
Camera not 
opened until 
last plate is 
used. 





LOADING PLATE CARRIER. 





LOADING CAMERA, 


The vital spot in a Camera is the Lens. 


The “Cyclone” takes fine pictures, 





as every lens is ground especially 





for it and tested before being used. 





The shutter 
sets automati- 
cally and is al- 
ways” ready. 
Plates changed 
by the turn of a 
button. It’s like 
play to operate 
it. Supplies at 
any dealer’s. No 
extras. 





TAKING THE PICTURE. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES. 


No. 1, 
2% x2%, 
No. 2 


$3.50 
3% x4%, $6.00 
No. 3 


4x5, $10.00 
Buy from your dealer, 


if he does not keep them 
write to us. 





CHANGING EXPOSED PLATE 


Send for 1898 Catalogue. 





WESTERN CAMERA MFG. CO., 


133 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 79 Nassau Street. 
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“Mary, how do you find the Ivory Soap does?” 
“Best we have ever had, Madam. The starched clothes 
are whiter and the flannels are softer than when washed 


with the soap we have been using. 
Ma’am, they used to be very sore after a wash.” 


“Well, Mary, I intend to have you use only Ivory Soap 
after this, for I am told that it saves the clothes, too.” 


Those who have tried both common soap and Ivory Soap, say 
that it takes only two-thirds as much of the Ivory for a wash. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 












It saves my hands 














And so did pa and Josh, 
But mother couldn’t stop to hear— 
She was busy with the wash. 


Last week we had a picnic 
Out to Mechanicsville , 
I went with ’Lizy Fergus, 

took Jen and Bill; 
The time we had a-funnin’ 
Would beat a story-book, 
But mother couldn’t go along— 
She had preserves to cook. 
On Monday was the circus; 
We had a glorious time 
A-seein’ beasts and serpents 
And birds of every clime ,; 
We went in bright and early 
To see the show go round, 
But mother stayed at home to sew 
On Jen’s alpacky gownd. 


Last fall when all the Rankins 


th us 
And stayed the whole day through, 
But mother couldn't get away— 
The scrubbin’ was to do. 
To-morrow night’s the concert ; 
I said I'd go with Jen 
And Bill and 'Lizy Forgus 
And Sairey True, but then 
After I'd done and said it 
The thought of mother came; 
She never gets a holida: 
That’ half-way worth the name. 
She’s lookin’ worn and weary, 
And it’s occurred to me 
To send her to the concert, 
If only she'll agree ; 
T’ll stay and do the dishes, 
No odds if Jen does coax, 
For mother needs a little fun 
same as other folks. 
EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


————_< ee —__—__ 


Tapping. 
Von Schemerbee had a sugar-tree 
Stately and sturdy and fine. 
“I'll bore through its dripping bark,” quoth he, 
“And spigot my maple wine.” 
In bucket and pan the sweet juice ran. 
Quoth Schemerbee, “I'll be boun 
There’s a harvest here—(and sugar is dear) 
I'll make my penny a poane. 
More spouts, more sap, I’ve only to tap, 
Till I gutter the trunk all ‘round.” 
Bright spring once more her green gifts bore, 
And life through the maples spread, 
But the girdled one never a leaflet bore. 
Von Schemerbee’s tree was dead. 
It stands ablight in sorrowful sight, 
And warns from its ghastly wound: 
“Your greedy haste of treasure makes waste! 
If you prize the good you have found 
And would know the joy of sweets that last, 
Don’t tap your tree all’round.” 
LAVINIA 8. GOODWIN. 


_ Oo 


Unharmed by a Serpent. 


y HE incident of St. Paul and the 
‘ : viper and the stories of Zin- 
zendorf and Brainerd and their 
serpent visitors are read by 
every one with the thrill of 
interest always felt where a 
human life is at stake. We 
can imagine the effect upen those who were eye- 
witnesses of the facts, and saw these men escape 
without a wound. 

Near the middle of the last century David 
Brainerd left his mission among the Indians at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and travelled south- 
ward to the “forks of the Delaware.” He had 
heard of a savage tribe in the heart of the New 
Jersey forests, and yearned to bring them under 
Christian influences. 

With his pocket-Bible, his tent-cloth and a few 
simple utensils for preparing his food strapped 
in a bundle on his back, he pushed on through 
the wilderness till he found himself in the neigh- 
borhood of the Indian village. He was tired, 
and mounting his little shelter-tent on sticks, he 
camped under the trees to rest and to fortify 
himself for the new undertaking that lay before 
him. What peril was near him from savage 
hands he could not know, and like his Master in 
“a solitary place apart,” he talked with Heaven 
until he felt refreshed and strong. 

When he finally reached the wigwams, he was 
an astonished man. His faith and hope had made 
him bold, but he little expected when he faced the 
enemies of his race that a “whole village’ would 
come out to meet him as if he had been a long- 
looked-for friend. Led by their chief, the 
Indians welcomed him as their guest, and seemed 
almost to reverence him as a prophet. He stayed 
among them and preached, winning the hearts 
and the faith of the untutored natives, until he 
gathered a church of between seventy and eighty 
Christian Indians. 

Brainerd never knew, until they told him, the 
secret of his welcome. The savages had discov- 
ered the white stranger in the woods, and a party 
of them had waited to steal upon him and kill 
- him as soon as he entered his tent. Peering 
between the folds of the canvas, they saw him 
on his knees, praying. 

Ignorant wonder held them back, and their 
wonder turned to awe when they saw a rattle 
snake crawl over the stranger’s feet and pause 
beside him, with its head raised as if to strike; 
but it only gazed at him a moment, flickered its red 
tongue, and glided out of the tent on the opposite 
side. The Indians hurried back and reported 
that the white man was under the protection of 
the Great Spirit. 

However much the superstition of these 
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“children of nature’ influenced their thought, 


| they told a Christian truth in pagan version. It 


is certain that - 
Man is immortal till his work is done, 
and God had work for Brainerd to do. 


oe 
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The Poet of all Classes. 


Tennyson, as a poet, appealed alike to the 
common people and to “the remnant’’ who are 
sensitive to the artistic expression of deep thought. 
Froude, the historian, said that he owed to 
Tennyson “the first serious reflexions upon life 
and the nature of it which have followed me for 
more than fifty years.” Tyndall sought the poet’s 
verses that their fire might warm his imagination. 
“I must now turn from Tennyson,” he writes in 
his journal, kept while a student at the University 
of Marburg, “to whom I had appealed for 
inspiration, to Lefébure de Fourcy,” a dry mathe- 
matician. 


In his excursions among the mountains, made 
for the restoration of the health which work had 
banished, Tyndall refreshed himself by reciting 
aloud passages from Tennyson’s poems. Once, 
while straining up Styehead Pass, in Cumberland, 
with a horse-cloth thrown over him as a defence 
against a torrent of rain, the man of science 
8 aounes echeerily to the crags the poem on 

Oh, well for him whose will is strong! 


An Englishman, travelling in a remote part of 
Japan, was introduced to the chief Japanese 
es an old man over 7 old poet went 
© a cabinet, took out a k, and asked the 
stranger to read itto him. It proved to be pieces 
of “In Memoriam” which he had copied, and 
when the — had read them, the aged poet 
thanked him and said: 

“Though I do not know the words, their music 
speaks to me, and I know that I feel as the great 

t of England felt when he wrote the poems. 

he music talks in a tongue that cannot be 
mistaken, and I know that the ms are beau- 
tiful. We talk to each other across the world.” 

Woolner, the sculptor, wrote to Tennyson about 
the Japanese poet; he knew the gentleman whose 
reading of the poems moved the old man to utter 
this singular expression of the truth that sound 
plays a great part in the meaning in all language. 

Shakespeare appeals alike to the commonplace 

ublic and to the artistic sense of the cultured. 

ennyson also appeals to the few and to the 
many. In the United States he is more popular 
than our own domestic poet, Longfellow, who 
rivals him among the uncultured masses of 
England. Weavers and farm-laborers wrote to 
the poet laureate, telling him of the inspiration 
to a higher life received from his poetry. The 
following anecdote about “The Northern Farmer’ 
is told in the “Memoir” by Tennyson’s son: 

Mr. Creyke, a Yorkshireman, with a talent for 
recitation, was maying at a farmhouse, where 

g 





in the evening the neighboring farmers used to 
come and smoke. One evening he repeated “The 
Northern Farmer.” When he h concluded 
one of the’ farmers said, “Dang it, that caps owt! 
Now, sir, is that i’ print, because if it be, ’'ll buy 
t’ book, cost what it may.” 

k contains things you 


) le boo 
mayn’t like as well, so I’ll write it out for you.” 
is he did. The farmer put it in his breast- 
pees, and the next day, when out shooting, 
Page saw him from time to time taking it out 
read. 


ys 
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Saved by His Purse. 


“History repeats itself,” but one would scarcely 
have expected the famous foot-race of Grecian 
mythology to be repeated, several thousand years 
later, in South Africa. According to the Grecian 
story, Atalanta, the famous huntress, made it a 
condition that the suitor who would win her for 
his wife must first outrun her in a foot-race. 
Though she was the swiftest-footed of mortals, 
she was conquered by Meilanion in this manner. 
During the race he dropped three golden apples, 
one after the other. Atalanta was so charmed 
by their beauty that she could not abstain from 
gathering them. Her wily suitor outran her, and 
she became his wife. 


The repetition of this story occurred in the 

atabeleland War of 1896. An English settler, 
named Carruthers, having been warned of the 
rising of the natives, was making his way to a 
place of safety. While on the road he Fell in 
with a party of blacks, and being parched with 
thirst, asked them for water. A negro approached, 
bearing a big calabash full of water. 

To drink from the calabash, it was necessary to 
take hold of it with both hands. Carruthers, not 
suspecting treachery, rested the butt of his rifle 
on the ground, with the muzzle leaning against 
his chest, and stretched out his hands to grasp 
the calabash. As he did so, the native seized the 
rifle and ran off. 

Carruthers also ran, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. The natives fired on him an ve chase. 
He outran them all, save a young black, who 
kept shouting to the others to bring a gun, as he 
had only an assegai. 

After running a long distance, Carruthers turned 
and offered his pursuer money as a bribe. “All 
right, give me the money!” answered the native. 
Carruthers took several pieces of silver out of his 
purse, and placing them ona stone, ranon. The 
native, after picking them up, continued the 
chase, shouting, ‘‘Give me the purse!” 

“Very well, here it is,” said Carruthers, throwing 
the purse as far as he could into the tall grass. 
The native — to look for the purse, and 
Carruthers made good his escape. 
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Lawyer and Expert. 


Judah Philip Benjamin, who was attorney- 
general of the Southern Confederacy, and after- 
ward a member of the English bar, is said by his 
biographers to have had great power in applying 
“the theory of law to daily practice.” The Fort- 
nightly Review lately reported an instance of his 
shrewdness and convincing logic: 


He was counsel for a plaintiff who owned a 
cargo of cotton, and claimed damages against a 
Liverpool warehouseman, who had soon ed it to 
be warehoused at a stipulated rent. e ware- 
house, it was said, was old, and the walls and 
roof gave men i in consequence of which the cotton 
was damaged. 

The defendant rg no expense in procuring 
witnesses of the class known as “experts,” upon 
whose evidence, rightly or wrongly, so many 
= remarks have been made by judges and 
others. 

One after another these men came into the box, 
with the full confidence of vast experience— 
architects, builders, engineers, warehousemen, 
and all who could assist in demonstrating to the | 





COMPANION. 


ury that no stronger or more perfect warehouse 
ever been constructed. 

At last, by jn of climax, came a gentleman 
whose great prestige and combined experience as 
both architect and engineer eclipsed that of all 
who had preceded him. He gave his evidence in 
that calm and measured tone which demands 
acquiescence from all who hear it, and explained 
the impossibility of the accident having occurred 
in consequence of any improper construction or 
want of eS 

While this was going on, Mr. Benjamin sat 
taking a note in solemn gravity; then he rose to 
cross-examine the witness. 

“TI think, sir, you said you had had great expe- 
age in the building of warehouses?’ 
es ’ 


“And that you have carefully considered the 
causes which lead to their weakness?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you have applied those considerations to 
the present case?” 

“T have done so.” 

“Then will you kindly answer me one more 
question? Why did that warehouse fall?” 

The witness paused, and Benjamin, with a 
pleasant twinkle in his eye, sat down with almost 
a bump on his seat. 

The pause continued, and the effect of it was so 
striking that jurymen, bystanders and all could 
not resist a hearty laugh, which terribly dimin- 
ished the effect of a long and reasoned reply 
which the expert finally went on to js. 

“Thank you,” said Benjamin. ‘I have no more 
questions with which to trouble you.” 

The result was irresistible, and no ingenuity on 
the part of the. learned counsel for the defendant 
could retrieve the lost ground. The verdict was 
for the plaintiff. 


RE ee 


When Gladstone Died. 


“Amen.” So closed with the great man’s last word 
His life’s lon tang, and a new sun 
Rose on his fame. The voice that kingdoms heard, 
Stilled, like a trumpet when the strife is done, 

e remembered music in one strain 
Of faith and peace ; and nations bowed to weep 
And kiss the countenance lion-like in sleep 
Of Right’s old champion strong without a stain. 
The honor, and the love and grief and pride 
Of England, and the hopes that live in 
For years, t thro’ all time he glorified 
With lustre of his grand fourscore and ten, 
And blessings affluent as the world is wide 
Answered together in that meek “Amen” 

When Gladstone died. 

THERON BROWN. 
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An Ulcerated Tooth. 


Mr. Dobson looked across the table at his wife 
with a smile of irritating tolerance. “Now these 
headaches of yours, my dear,’ he said, “‘I can’t 
help feeling that they are partly the result of 
imagination. You are a little prone, I fear, to 
exaggerate your sufferings. I think you should 
guard against that tendency, or you’ll soon become 
one of these chronic invalids.” 


Mrs. Dobson’s pale face flushed, but before she 
could reply, her husband was peed seized 
witha —_ of pain. He hastily left the table with 
his napkin pressed to his mouth. Mrs. Dobson 
followed, and found him in the library ———_ 
reggediog » small, grayish lump held in one hand. 

The filling has come out of that wisdom tooth,” 
be, pusitere , beneath the napkin. “The dentist 
sa $ . 
feared ulceration; he was ov able to 
temporary filling last week. Itis 
and I must have a hot-water bag and do up my 
face right away for the night, and go to the dentist 
the first thing in the morning.” 

Mrs. Dobson was all sympathy at once. She 
passed a wakeful night, og ot compresses 
on her husband’s face, but he suffered agonies 
from the tooth in spite of all. 

“It has begun to ulcerate, I know,” he mumbled 
behind his swathings in the morning; and without 
waiting for breakfast Mrs. Dobson took him, weak 
from pain, to tor’s Brown’s office. 

“Your face hasn’t swollen any yet,”’ said Doctor 
Brown, with the cheerfulness born of lone exercise 
of his profession. ‘Did you save the filling?” 

Mrs. Dobson solemnly handed him a small 
piece of paper, which he unrolled in silence. 

“Did you have any canned stuff for dinner?” 
he asked, with apparent irrelevance. 

“Yes, we had canned corn,” said Mrs. Dobson. 

“Well, this,” said the dentist, on the 
gra —, “appears to be a lump of solder; 
probably it came from the tin can that the corn 
was in. I don’t believe your tooth will ulcerate 
to-day, Mr. Dobson!” 

Since then, when any guest mentions the word 
“imagination” at the sons’, the head of the 
family looks uneasily at his wife. 








A Live Wax Figure. 


Pére Ratisbonne, an Israelite who became a 
Roman Catholic priest, was a remarkably hand- 
some man, with an expression not merely good- 
natured but jolly. An amusing incident, related 
in Mrs. Byrne’s “‘Social Hours with Celebrities,” 
gives a clear idea of his outward presentment: 


One day the Pére, while in London, went to 
Madame Tussaud’s Wax Works, and seatin 
himself by the clockwork figure of Cobbett, fe 
into areverie. Three girls came past, and one of 
them inquired of the others if they did not think 
the figure of the priest wonderfully lifelike. 

“Not more so than the rest of the figures,” said 
one. 

o I can’t help thinking he is alive,” rejoined the 
other. 

“Ob no!” said the first; “he’s very natural, but 
you can see he’s only wax.” 

“T believe he’s a man,” repeated the sceptical 
one, resolutely. 

“Touch him, then!” exclaimed the other two, 
defiantly. 

“I don’t mind if I do,” was the answer, and 
thereupon, with some hesitation, the girl advanced 
a finger and laid it on his shoulder. 

Pére Ratisbonne, who had never moved a muscle 
during the conversation, the moment he was 
touched, rose as if suddenly brought to life, and 
with a clockwork jerk walked away. The three 

ris uttered expressions of a. and huiried 

another part of the room as rapidly as possible. 
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Saved the Doctor’s Bill. 


In a Massachusetts seaport town there is a 
retired sea-captain who makes a frequent boast 
that he has the “‘smartest woman along shore.” 
New instances of her enterprise are constantly 
coming to notice. The last one refers to an exploit 
by which she saved herself a doctor’s bill. The 
captain tells the story with great relish. 

“She’s getting pretty heavy,” he begins, “and 
now and again she’ll miss her footing. Well, not 
many months ago she missed it on our stairs, and 
fell all in a heap down three steps on to her side. 


“When I got to her, she said, just as brisk as | 
usual, ‘Don’t ask me if I’ve hurt myself, cap'n, | 
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for of course I have. I reckon I’ve unjointed a 
bone in my left jeg, falling on it. Now don’t try 
to Up me up. Let me scrabble round a minute, 
an Won go for the doctor.’ 

“Well, the doctor's our next neighbor, so it 
didn’t take long to get him. He looked her over, 
and said there was a bone somewheres round her 
left hip that was out of kilter. 

“At that mother rose right up on her feet and 
popped over the opposite way from what she’d 
fallen down-stairs, and we heard a kind of a crack. 

“She looked up at the doctor with her mouth 
kind of whitish, but the same old twinkle in her 
eyes, and she says, ‘I believe I’ve set that bone, 
myself, doctor ;’ and she had!” 


o> 
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The End-Seat Man. 


The story of his misfortune is told in the Wash- 
ington Star. He wore white duck trousers “and a 
vacant stare.”’ He got on the electric car at Mount 
Pleasant about six o’clock in the evening, and 
before the car had gone three blocks he had let 
two ladies crawl and crush past his pointed knees, 
because he wouldn’t make room for them. 


Black laborers were repairing the concrete 
between the car-tracks u at way. It was the 
knock-off-work hour for them. One of them, who 
weighed a good two hundred pounds, had to make 
arun for the car. He didn’t want to soil the end- 
seat man’s a trousers by crowding by him, 
and he ston clutching the hold-ons for a minute, 
waiting for the end-seat man to move. 

But the end-seat men never move over. They are 
fatuous to the finish. This big black man, whose 
blue dungarees were grimy and sticky with 
asphaltum and tar, wanted to sit down, and he 
had a right to sit down. He stepped up to make 
by the end-seat man, who scrooched up his legs. 
Just then the car gave a sudden jump forward,— 
the motorman was increasing the speed,—and the 
big, hard-working black man came down with a 
fleshy, two-hundred-weight force in the white 
duck lap of the end-seat man. 

It was very enjoyable, for a fact. Everybody 
on the car enjoyed it, and showed enjoyment, 
except the end-seat man himself. When the big 
black man finally elevated his shape from the 
white duck lap of the end-seat man, the end-seat 
man’s trousers were a sight. So was his pretty 
frilled shirt. So was his pretty, vapid face. The 
whole front of the end-seat man was black. 

“*Scuse me, boss, but Ah done couldn’t ’a’ 
helped it,’ said the big black man, smiling 
amiably; and the other ppeeeagens came near 
taking up a collection for him. 
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A Dreaming Match. 


Among the famous Indian traders of the past 
was George Galphin, whose trading-station at 
Silver Bluff, South Carolina, was frequented by 
Indians from far and near. In “Bench and Bar 
of South Carolina” a characteristic anecdote is 
related of Mr. Galphin and an Indian chief. 


Chief Mogoloch from beyond the Savannah River 
spent the night at Mr. Galphin’s. In the morning 
the Indian said, ‘‘Me dream last night.” 

“Ah!” said Galphin, “what did my red brother 
dream?” 

“Me dream you give me fine big rifle’—in 
Galphin’s possession at the time. 

The trader instantly passed the rifle to the 
oo saying, “lf you dreamed it, you must have 


Next por Galphin said to the chief, “I 
dreamed last night.” 

“What you dream?” asked Mogoloch. : 

“I dreamed you gave me the Chickasaw stallion” 
—which the chief was then riding. é 

“If you dream um you must have um,” said the 
chief, and the horse was straightway transferred 
to the trader. 

The next morning the Indian remarked, “I 
dream last night.” 

“What did my red brother dream?” was the 
inquiry. 

“I dream,” answered Mogoloch, “you gave me 
red coat you wear, and much calico.’ - 

“Tt ng dreamed it you must have it,” said 
Cole n, and the Indian received the red coat and 
calico. 


Next morning it was Galphin’s turn. He said 
to the chief, ‘I dreamed last night.” 

“What you dream?” was Mogoloch’s inquiry. 

“I dreamed,” replied Galphin, “you gave me 
ten miles of land around the Ogeechee old town.” 

“Wugh!” said the Indian; “if you dream, you 
must have um, but I dream with you no more.’ 
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Brought Home to Him. 


Something like this has probably happened in 
other families besides that of Mr. Plunkett since 
the war with Spain began: 


“I can’t bear to think of this country going to 
war!” exclaimed Mrs. Plunkett. “War is so 
cruel—so barbarous!” . 

“But war in behalf of an oppressed_people is 
glorious!” responded Mr. Plunkett. “Every man 
with a spark of patriotism in him feels like making 
sacrifices in a war for humanity! The selfishness 
and narrow-mindedness that would —”’ 

“Father,” said Harry, the eldest boy of the 
family, bursting into the room, “I want to enlist! 
Tom Benham and George Harris are going, and 
I’m older than they are. I’ll be nineteen next 
month, and —’” f 

“You go to war?” sternly ejaculated his father. 
“Are you crazy, Harry? you imagine I will 
let you go and get the yellow fever or be, shot? 
Do gen think I could spare you, anyhow —’ , 

“ft see,” interrupted Harry’s mother. “It’s 
some other man’s boy who must do the fighting— 
not yours. It’s some other patriot who must 
make the sacrifices—not you!” 

Whereupon Mr. Plunkett became silent and 
thoughtful. 
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Trying the Wrong Man. 


An unusual verdict was rendered by the jury in 
a case tried in a California town twenty-five years 
ago. The question was as to the ownership ot 
several head of cattie, which the defendant was 
accused of having stolen from the plaintiff. 


As the case prescott and different witnesses 
ave their evidence, it became saperens to all 
steners that the defendant was an innocent man. 

When it came time for the Be to retire to con- 

sider their verdict, they did so, but returned to 

the court-room in a few moments. 7 
The foreman looked the judge straight in me 

eye, and said with a drawl and twang which 

betrayed his New England origin: 
“Jedge, we find the plaintiff guilty. - 
“The court is not trying the plaintiff, but _ 
defendant,” said his honor, hastily; and t tt 
matter being explained, the foreman was at lea : } 
induced to express the jury’s opinion that the 

defendant was ‘‘Not guilty.” “a 
“Howsomever,” added the foreman, solemnly, 

“pears to me we’re considering the wrong mall. 

your honor!” 
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How They Saw the President. 


“The President to Arrive This Afternoon.” 
So in bold type the Public Ledger announced 
to Bess that February morning as she caught a 
passing glimpse of it on her way through the 
library. She hesitated only long enough to read, 
“The Presidential Train to 
Arrive at 3 P. M.,” and then 
hurried on to the station, 
where she and Jennie met and 
took the train to the city, 
where they were attending a 
select school. 

The topic of conversation 
six miles long—from Sharon 
Hill to Philadelphia—was all 
about the President, who was 
to address the university 
students in the Academy of 
Music that night. 

“O Jennie,” said Bess, “we 
will be at the Broad Street 
Station when his train arrives. 
School is over at half past two, 
and his train is not due until 
three o’clock, and our train 
does not leave until three 
seventeen.”” 

At recess, at luncheon, and 
at times during study periods 
all that day there was one 
absorbing thought—the Presi- 
dent. But at last the tedious 
lessons were finished, and 
school was over for the day. 
In a whirl of excitement and 
expectancy two little girls 
hurried with all possible speed 
to the station. 

There they found every 
place crowded by cheering, 
yelling students and the public 
in general. The sidewalks, 
streets, and the station itself, 
were thronged with people 
eager to see the President. It 
was with great difficulty that 
the police managed to open an 
avenue through this mass of 
humanity for the travelling 


dential train was not in sight, they became | 
fearful lest they might, after all, fail to see him. | 
In consequence of the crowded condition of | 


public to reach the trains ready p. M.—Dug it up to see if it has grown. What the — side of the coin . 
for departure. MarGueriTe TRACY. should say. I" 
_Bess and Jennie, with the Il. if 
aid of a policeman, managed to push their way A Little Mathematician. little! ‘They were all tiny wee baby seeds, ‘most | _In terms precise the — she'll write, h 
into the station and secure a position that gave “Eight long furlongs I’ve gone to-day!” too little to grow!” Though fear of failure —— her with fright. tp 
them a view of the exit from the trains. Here| With evident pride said Ethel May. “Humph!” said Brother Ned. “It’s ‘cause | Bus I a A 
they stood, each with one eye on the arriving | “Three hundred and twenty rods, you know, you planted them away down deep!” Will leave pop ey HB yh ern 2 
trains and the other on the clock. And asevery| Is what I’ve been,”—’twas Brother Joe. | “Yes,” declared Sister Sue, “an’ it’s ’cause you ie 
passing minute brought the time for the depart-| ‘One thousand seven hundred and sixty—true! | watered them so much you drowned them!” 7. yy 
ure of their train nearer, and still the presi-| So many yards I’ve walked,” said Prue. | But what do you guess Uncle John said? RIDDLES. 4 
| I i : 

. 


the station, and the great difficulty for women | “*°U’ve only gone, each one, a —!" rc “Patty,” he said, very solemnly, “it’s because And yet, in truth, I am ever green. } 
and children to reach the trains, a rumor was A. F-- | you pulled them up! You pulled up every a: i 
° Small, cheap and insignificant, yet necessary to } 


started that several of the way trains to near-by 
points would not leave until after the arrival of 
the presidential party, which was not expected 
until quarter past three. This order, or rumor, 


|eould see the conductor, with watch in hand, 


| utmost speed they were rushing Yoward the goal, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





through!’ 


the President!” 
sobbed Bess in her disap- 
pointment. 

But already they were 
pushing through the throng 
Bess leading and Jennie} 
Gosely following inher | 
wake. All of asudden they 
pushed through the crowd, 
and before them opened a 
wide avenue lined on either 
side by policemen, and 
leading directly to the 
gates. Down this rushed 
Bess, followed by Jennie. 
One policeman reached for 
them as they passed, but 
they escaped. 

On they went toward 
their train, where they 


ready to give the signal for departure. This still 
further hurried their movements, and at their 


when they plunged unceremoniously into two 


and such a crowd to get | breathless pair, and as they heard, “‘It is certainly | 
| granted,” they looked up, and behold! it was 
“O Jennie! We will miss | the President who had spoken, and by his side 
almost | was the provost of the university. 





gentlemen walking arm in arm. 


“I beg your pardon!” escaped the well-nigh | his cuffs around his legs! 





They dared not stop for a second look, but 
rushed on, while the crowd sent up a deafening | 
shout of welcome. 

“QO Jennie! to think he spoke to us, and 
excused us so kindly!”’ said Bess, as they seated 
themselves just as the train began to move. 

Should they live to be as old as their grand- 
mothers, they will never tire of telling how they 
saw the President. FRANK E. GRAEFF. 
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First Lessons. 
Patience and perseverance— 
They are long, hard words to spell, 
And blue-eyed Mistress Margery 
Doesn’t know P from L; 
But she knows and she shows their meaning, 
For a wee little maiden must use 
Patience and perseverance 
When she learns to button her shoes. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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“Look, mother,” cried Teddy, pointing to a 
footman in fashionable livery, “that man’s got 
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THEIR JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. 


Tuespay, a. M.—Taken up Horticulture. 


“Five thousand two hundred and eighty feet 
I’ve gone,” said Ben, “and it can’t be beat!” 


“Pooh!” laughed Ted, with a knowing smile, 





Patty’s Poppies. 


You see Patty liked red. That’s why she wore 


m.—Pianted an apple seed. 


And he owns two large greenhouses and ever so 
many great gardens, and so he ought to know, 
my dear. 


weed and you pulled up every sprouted poppy 
seed !”” 

“Ha! ha!” shouted Brother Ned. 

“He! he!” laughed Sue. 





CHARADES. 


I. 
Sadly sounds my first, 
Merrily chirps my second, 
Sweetly sang my whole 
Where the breakers roll, 
To a surf-beaten island beckoned. 


II. 
My first is always in evidence, 
My last the home of indigence ; 
My whole, from being a person’s name, 


Has become a term of world-wide fame. 


III. 
My first both swims in the sea 
And emanates from the sun; 
My next is what men do 
When their course of life is run; 
The industry of my third 
Has always been renowned; 
My whole describes a maid 
When she is with happiness crowned. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


When Andrew went out to hunt for eggs, 

He picked up a letter, which made his legs 

So crooked he dropped it, and picked up another. 

“How helpful that boy has become!” said his 
mother. 


| He tired of that, changed letters again. 


Poor little lad, he’s now useless and vain. 

Tis irksome, he changes the letter. “I'll eat 

You,” said mamma, “this time, you’re so sweet!” 

“Ha, ha! No, you won’t; I’m too gritty!” She 
stopped. 

Once more the urchin a letter had dropped 

And taken another. ‘‘Oh, leave 
them, pray do!” 

His mother exclaimed, “before 
they change you 

To something more wonderful 
than they have done. 

I gel you as Andy, my dear 
ittle son.” 


3. 
HIDDEN PROVERBS. 


Nothing waste if you would do 
well, 
Venture not too far when once 
begun, 
Nothing want more than your 
proper half, 
Have not wish for play till work 
is done. 
4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
I. 
Of wealth of 1,2,3 we often 


ear; 
To 4,5 it seems a far-off strand. 
Come play this 6,7,8,9 with 
10, 11, dear, 
For we must practise for the 
band. 
Unless we are 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8,- 
9, 10, 11, and do 
Our level best, we may have 
cause to rue. 
Il. 
Be ready for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
When 2, 3 the 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
Part of the 2, 3,4 
You hear a 1, 2,3. 


5. 
OMITTED PROVERBS. 


In life do not hurry yourself, or 
your steed, 

For remember the proverb, —— 
But be patient, you'll find soon 
your place on the way, 

For the proverb says, — —— 
And so at the ‘night can you 

truthfully tell 
Of your life’s day, — —— —— 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 


I. 
He goes on to observe, in a — 


How soft I am, although strange to say, 
I am covered with needles long and keen; 
Sometimes I am brown or black or gray, 


the support of all civilized government; put down 
with blows and often raised with gene F found 
in every home, but collected with cons derable 


| labor and expense; worth only a few cents, but 


sometimes bringing in millions of dollars. 





included the Seventeen minutes past three train red dresses and big red hats and planted a whole | “O-oh!” said Patty, in surprise. And then 
— Hill. , big paper of red poppy seeds in her little garden | she ran away to buy some more seeds, only this 
7 Bee now thirteen minutes past three, and beside the fence! time they were nasturtiums. “For they’ll be 
— ly had Bess and Jennie smiled and joyously | And every night Patty watered this garden | big enough to see them,” she said. 
Ppp their approval for such arrangements, | and pulled out the tiny weeds, each and every MARGARET DANE. 
that seemed specially favorable to them, when | one of them, and waited and watched and longed 
they heard above the din of the waiting crowd, | for her poppy plants to grow! But never a one oo 
_— Hill way train, gate number three. All | could she find, although she hunted and hunted. 
aboard!” and leoking up, they saw the hands of | “I don’t believe those poppies will ever come | 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 4 


1. 1. Ann, necks—annex. 2. In, vest, meant— 
investment. 3. Fly, leaf—fiy-leaf. 
2. 1. In, dust, Rio, us, industrious. 2. Partisan, 
part, art, is, an, artisan. In, contest, able, incon- 
testable, stable, able. Words, Wordsworth, words, s 
worth. 
8. Attention, detention, pretension, abstention, 
retention, inattention, contention, extension, in- 


MAmMA: “Were you late to school this , tention. 











the clock pointing to quarter past three. |up, ever!” sighed little four-year-old Patty, | morning, Willie?” Willie: “Yes, ma’am, and I 4° }: Board. bored. 0. Ryve. te | so. Fit 
Bess!” cried Jennie, “only two minutes, | sorrowfully.” “An’ it’s ’eause the seeds were so | got a tidy mark for it, too.” teen. 
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Tue First Army for the invasion of Cuba | 
effected a landing at Baiquiri, eighteen miles east | 
of Santiago, June 22d. It comprised about 
16,000 troops, mostly of the regular army, under 
command of Major-General William R. Shafter. 
Admiral Sampson’s vessels shelled the neighbor- 
ing hills to clear them of Spaniards, and the 
troops, with their supplies, were landed rapidly 
and with few accidents. 

THe Marcu TOWARD SANTIAGO was 
begun almost immediately upon landing. June 
24th the dismounted troops of the First and | 
Tenth regular cavalry and of the volunteer 
cavalry known as “Rough Riders,”—of which 
ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt is 
lieutenant-colonel,—which Jed the advance, fell 
into an ambuscade near Sevilla, and were 
attacked bya superior force of Spaniards. They | 
lost 16 killed and 60 wounded, but drove the 
Spanish troops from their position. A Cuban 
force of several thousand men is codperating with 
General Shafter’s army, and reénforcements to 
the number of 12,000 men have been sent to him 
from Tampa. 


A SPANISH SQUADRON, commanded by | 
Admiral Camara, passed Gibraltar, June 17th, 
sailing east, and it was afterward officially | 
announced that it was bound for the Philippines. 
it included the battle-ship Pelayo, the armored 
cruiser Carlos V., two armed cruisers, formerly | 
merchantmen, and several torpedo-boat destroy- | 
ers, colliers and transports conveying troops. It | 
reached Port Said, at the entrance of the Suez | 

Canal, June 26th, and is still there when we close | 
this record. Before it can reach Manila, which is 
6,500 miles from Port Said, Admiral Dewey 
should have been reénforced by the cruiser 
Charleston and the monitor Monterey, and 
probably by the monitor Monadnock, as well as 
by 6,000 men comprising the first two military 
expeditions. A third expedition, with about 
5,000 more troops, sailed from San Franciseo the 
last week of June. 


As A COUNTER DEMONSTRATION to this 
Spanish movement against Admiral Dewey, our 
government has directed the formation of an 
Eastern Squadron, to operate against the Spanish | 
coast. The squadron is to be commanded by 
Commodore John C. Watson, and is to include | 
the protected cruiser Newark as flag-ship, the | 
battle-ships Jowa and Ureyon, and the cruisers | 
Yosemite, Yankee and Dixie, together with 
three large colliers. 





AN EXTENSION OF THE BLOCKADE of the 
southern coast of Cuba has been announced 
by proclamation of President McKinley. The} 
blockade of that coast now extends from Cape 
Frances to Cape Cruz. The blockade of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, has also been proclaimed. 
The auxiliary eruiser St. Paul, which is on 
duty off that harbor, was attacked by the 
torpedo-boat destroyer Terror, June 22d, but 
disabled her antagonist without receiving any 
injuries. 


THE ANNEXATION OF THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS is provided for in a joint resolution 
which the House of Representatives adopted 
June 15th, by a vote of 209 to 91. A treaty for the 
same purpose was debated by the Senate earlier 
in the session, but the difficulty of securing the 
two-thirds vote required for the ratification of a 
treaty led to the adoption of the joint-resolution 
method. The proposition was supported in the 
House as a war measure by several members | 
who were formerly opposed to it. All but 3 of 
the Republicans who voted supported the reso- | 
lution, and with them voted 18 Democrats, 8 
Populists and 4 Fusionists. 

A COMPROMISE BANKRUPTCY BILL was 
recently reported by the conference committee 
which has had under consideration the conflicting 
bills adopted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The new bill provides for 
involuntary as well as voluntary bankruptcy, 
but is milder in its provisions than the measure 
passed by the House. The Senate adopted the 
report by a vote of 43 to 13, and the House by a 
vote of 123 to 53. 





A DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL is 
one which groups provisions for the needs of 
various departments in excess of those provided 
for in the regular appropriation bills. The 
deficiency bill of this session of Congress, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, reached 
the enormous total of $224,000,000, of which all 
but about $18,000,000 was for war purposes. 


THE THREATENING DISPUTE between 
France and England over territory in the Niger 
valley has been amicably settled by the signing 
of an agreement between the two countries. Each 
party gains something and surrenders something, 
but the details are less important than the fact 
ofan adjustment. The rival claims rested in part 
on occupation by small bodies of troops, and | 
there has been grave danger that the latter might 
come into collision and precipitate a war. 


| Most of these are small and it is pleasing to note | 


| is still open, and will remain open until October. 


| Every contributor must be an amateur. 


THE YOUTH'’S 
The 


Photographic Exhibition. 


Mrs. HOLM, of EAu CLAIRE, WIs., who has 
taken two COMPANION prizes for amateur pho- 
tography, says : 

“As I have taken two prizes in photo- 
graphs made with a5 x 8 camera having a 
$4.50 lens, I poe feel that no amateur 
need feel that work is impossible 
with a cheap out it.” 

The first prize set for 1897 contained no pictures | 
over 344 x 444 inches in size. It is certainly 
encouraging to those who have inexpensive out- 
fits to feel that the size of a picture does not 
necessarily count in the awarding of the prizes. 
In 1896 one of the awards was made for a set of | 
photographs none of which measured over 1% x 2 | 
inches. Quality counts with the judges, who have 
no reason to be other than fair. 

In this connection it may be said that out of all 
the contributors of the eleven thousand pictures 
in the two exhibitions of 1896-7, but three have 
complained of the awards, and those three were 
evidently laboring under a misapprehension. 








Photographs for the new exhibition have al- 
ready begun to arrive in considerable numbers. 


that good taste prevails in the size and style of 
mat used. As the judges intimated last year, the 
effect of some very excellent photographs has 
been injured by mats of strong color. It is a sat- 
isfaction to notice that this year the mats will not 
be allowed to monopolize so much space and 
attention. 

By the way, the exhibition of 1897 photographs 


Hundreds of visitors to Boston come to see the 
pictures, and all are welcome. The influence of 
these displays in developing interest in pho- 
tography cannot be ealculated. Contributors 
must feel that they are doing a part of this work, 
and that every good photograph sent is one step 
more toward the higher development of this most 
popular art. 


Some Onidiitenn Answered. 


One need not be a COMPANION subscriber in 
order to enter the contest. 
Any amateur in this country or other countries 
is invited to contribute. 
Send as many photogra aghs as you like. It is 
hoped that no one will send less than three. 
hotographs may be sent as often as contribu- 
tors please. They need not necessarily come in 
one lot. 
Interior views are desirable. 
Blue prints will be accepted, but they stand 
little chance of an award. 
If one has ever earned his living by photography 
he can no longer be considered an amateur. } 
“ Best” photograph means the best from the | 
standpoint of both the artist and the photog- 
rapher. Amateur photography has now passed 
beyond the point of mere technical excellence. 
The best work of to-day shows a ene, of 
the choicest bits of nature, an ability to seize 
upon the artistic and human as seen in every-day 
life, the artistic sense to arrange an ideal picture 
from living models. 
ee amateur may enter all the classes for 
which he is qualified. 
bag one award will be made to a single contrib- 
utor 


The hanes for 1898. 


For the best photographs — that is, best from the 
standpoint of the artist and the hotographer — the 
following awards will be made in the several classes: 
Men’s Class. 
PIRST PRIZE. Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty-Five Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. a Dollars and 





Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 
Boys’ Class, 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, ber Ist. 
FIRST PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and 
BOYS’ HONORABLE IPLOMA to each 


Girls’ Class. 
For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth | 
birthday at the close of the competition, October Ist. | 

FIRST PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 

Beginners’ Class. 

For the best work submitted by competitors who 
took their first picture with their own camera after 
January 1, 186 | 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. | 
| Humorous Class. For all who choose to enter. | 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. | 

Pictures in this class may be accidental results, 

snap-shots of humorous scenes, or especially posed. 





Every Contributer will receive a handsome cer- 
ficate of exhibit, suitable for framing, printed 
= colors, bearing his or her name, and care- 
fully mailed in a tube. 
Every eptogreph will remain on public exhibi- 
in the COMPANION office for ten months, 
bearing the name of the contributor. 





Conditions. 


Eve photograph Paust have been taken since 


Contributors may send eur number of pictures 

any size or shape. 

The C A and name and address of com- 

ors, must written on the BACK 
Hd EACH photograph. 

Each picture must be mounted. 

Subjects should be chosen from real life. The | 
sights that are most common to you are | 
usually most interesting to others. 

No picture can be paid for or returned; it 

omes the preseray oe | of the Cc ompanion, 
to be filed in its art libra 

The exhibition will onen Selmer 1, 1898, 
and awards will be announced in the 
Thanksgiving Number of the Companion. 





If any of the conditions seem to be arbitrary. 
they are intended to be so only to secure the 
best interests of every contributor, and no picture | 
should be sent by any one unwilling to comply 
with them. Address all photographs as below, 
being sure to say in what class they are entered. | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
viveant Class. 


Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


\§ #10.00 a day. Write quick “Addr 








| CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


COMPANION. 


TAM 50 different,genuine,Peru,Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Turkey, eye, ete., 
with small Album only, ce = - 


on approval at le 
80 pp. Price List wool, mt etablished 1886. 
STANDARD STAMP \ CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Dr. Hayes oF BuFFaAa.o, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


WANTED NOW AGENTS AT ONCE 
+ a] sell Sash Locks and 
Doswtetnere. Sample Sash Lock free for two-cent | 
tamp. Immense; better than ei 7) burglar- proof. | 








BROHARD & CO., Dept. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Secret 
of Our Success. 


We teach our students a trade and then start them at 

work at it. That’s the secret of the success of our 

school. Send for our catalogue that tells all about it. 
VALE. ’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 

P. 0. Box 1700. Janesville, Wis. 


YOUR CHANCE src fc. 


We have > gh bought 974 ’98 = Models best 
make, which will sacrifice now. Get 
Prices. Also our , regular cate woge. For 30 

special prices 











days we and give FREE 
witheach 

wheel. Prices => to $36. ‘ts wan! 

Most won eg have 


chance you 
mes cash in qavanc e. WRITE 
Northern Cycle and Supply 3 Wells 8t., ‘Ase, — 


$2-OUTFIT FREE sions. 


In onder to intoeSuce our new novelties in Pure Alu- 
minum. Scotch Granite and Lv W are. Write enick. 
a.A. MSIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS. Randolph St.. CHICAGO 


BABY EDUCATOR. 


A food ring for teething jagants, 
Nourishing, soothing, satisf 
25 cents per x by ma i. 


EDUCERE ji" as owe, babe 
avoid all cumeni ; = 
35 cents per x by mail. 
Sold by grocers and druggists. Send five cents 
for mailing samples and booklet, free. 
EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, 205 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Varicose Veins, 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
or Swollen Joints? Our 
Patent Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings| |t 


afford immediate relief, 

and in thousands of cases 

permanently cure these 

troubles. Made strictly to 

measure at about one- 

half usual prices. Don’t suffer, we can help you. 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 











Have 
You 






















“ meeMs Dainties”’ FREE. 


A handsome book of fifty practi- 
eal receipts for Ice Creams, Sher- 
bets, Ices, etc., mailed upon appli- 
cation. Send @ postal to-day. 


LOO OOOO OOOO LE ODD OOO IOS SOR ODO OSL OE DOS ODO OE 
























AMERICA'S“ 
MOST 
POPULAR 
BISCUIT « « - 















Rich in Flavor. Delicious. Satisfying. 
If your Grocer hasn’t them he can 
get them from any branch of the 
NATIONAL Biscuit Co. 


““N. B. CO.” IS ON THE GENUINE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., New Bedford, Mass. 







JULY 14, 1898, 


WE SAVE YOU $12.00 to $25.00. 
‘= ‘Diner Concern int 


in the ond. 1898 oe Lads or 
Gents’ Models, $18 up. Left over 
y oe nt fabio? and Bs ne 
= os ers a 2and $15. Wr it 
Fre Hluitraied . a write 
pr Seo 131, 
rOR MFG. Ang: a ee! to 98 Market St., Chicago. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“ Shearing Time” . 


comes often when there are 
several boys in the family 
and ever time one is 
“shorn” there’s a quarter 
gone. How soon a pair of 


Coates 
Clippers 


would save their cost, and it’s 

must fun _to operate them. Clip the boys’ hair. 

the back of husband’s nec 

trim’ his beard. They're “handy” as a jackknife 

and not expensive. Pric - them at your dealer's 

* “* Easy-Runnivng’’—or send for 
Wlustrated Pr ice- List. 


COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


United Boys Brigade (j U N 


Exact imitation of the Regular Army 
Gun, made expressly for boys. Send 
four cents in stamps for illustrated 
‘Manual of Arms” and how to form 
boys’ companies. The PF. A. Requarth 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. Department A. 
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toa ey i s techtoal ~¥ 
, by securing 4 nical ed- 
oan =e d leads 





Steam, Mechanical or Civi 

Engineering ; Mathematics: Chem 

Mechanical or Architectural Prowing Ber g 

Plumbing; Architecture ; Metal 1 
: ideiens. “Sborthend 


free. State you wish to study. 
lo 45, 000 | students and graduates, 
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THE NEW 
COMPANION 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 





P) 
: 
=, 

& 
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2 LPP OCB BBO BODO 


High Grade, Latest Improvements, 
High Arm, Light Running, Double 
Feed, and Full Set Attachments.... 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory. 


The Sewing Machine is shipped direct from 
the factory, with a saving to the purchaser of 
nearly $20.00. Why pay $40.00 for a Sewing 
Machine when one of equal value can be had for 


Only $ J 9 ,00 


Descriptive Circular Mailed FREE. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Girls’ 


Roll- ye 3 Desk, 
Clock, Ty 


(YOU CAN ) 
ARIN 


\ Just send a Postal for Catalogue, Ovger Sheet, 






Baker’s Teas 
smong yout ——_ and neighbors. 

ieycle ; 90 Ibs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle ; 
100 to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicycle ; 
50 Ibs. for a Waltham or Elgin Gold | Watch and Chain ; 
for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 
and Chain; 10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera, Solid Gold Ring or pair | 
of Lace Curtains; 45 Ibs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 40 Ibs. for | 


pew riter or Electric Battery. Hapress Prepaid. 
LIBERAL PLAN AND TERMS. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 





aWheelif | 
You Wish To | 


Price List, Etec., and then sell 


60 Ibs. for Boys’ or 


25 Ibs. 
7 Ibs. for a Nickel ‘Ww atch 


China Tea Set or Brass Bedstead ; 6 Ibs. Small 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
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CYCLING PLEASURE INCREASED 50%. 


You forget the Chain. No cleaning — heel. | 
and rain proof. Can be put on your wheel. 


FROST GEAR CASE cO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A SECOND DISH. 


“When the new food was first placed in my 
store I took a package home to try. The name 





|*Grape-Nuts’ had attracted my attention, and 


How DESERTS ARE ForRMED.— Doctor | 
Lydekker, in Knowledge, points out the error 
of the widespread belief that deserts, like the | 
Sahara, are the bottoms of ancient seas which | 
have been lifted above their original elevation by | 
geological forces. It is absolutely certain, he | 
says, that the sands of all the great deserts of 
the world have been formed on the spot by the 
disintegration of the solid rocks on which they 
rest. “Desert sands correspond in all respects, 
so far as their mode of origin is concerned, to 
the dust and sand which accumulate on our high- 
roads in summer.” All deserts are situated | 
where the winds from the ocean, before reaching 
them, are exhausted of their moisture by passing | 
over mountains or across extensive tracts of land. 


STRANGE OCEAN CHASMS.—Along our 
Pacific coast there is generally found a “plat- 
form,”’ about 10 miles broad, sloping away from 
the shore until it reaches a depth of 100 fathoms, 
and then dropping more rapidly. The edge of 
this platform, Prof. George Davidson says, is 
broken by 27 submerged valleys, some of which | 
are in line with rivers entering the sea. But at 
least two of them have mountains as the shore | 
opposite their heads. One of these, called the | 
King Peak Chasm, has been the scene of a) 
shipwreck under peculiar circumstances. The | 
ship ran on the rocky coast and was lost in foul 
weather, when the rocks could not be seen. It 
is believed that the doomed vessel unknowingly 
followed the line of the submerged valley, or 
chasm, and her captain, finding that his soundings 
showed no bottom, believed he was at a safe 
distance from the coast. 


LAKES TIPPED BY WINDs.— Under the 
force of great gales, large lakes and tideless seas, 
like the Caspian, have been observed to experi- 
ence surprising changes of level, as if they were 
huge basins of water tipped by the hand of a 
giant. In the Caspian a difference of level 
between the two sides of the sea amounting to 
12 feet has been noted during the prevalence of 
a heavy wind. In Lake Erie a difference of 
level of 15 feet has occurred in similar cireum- 
stances. Analogous observations have been 
made on other lakes and in the Baltic Sea. 


INOCULATED BY BEE-STINGS.—According 
to the results of an inquiry among the bee-keepers 
of Germany, human beings may acquire immunity 
from the effects of bee-stings simply by being 








the statement that it was partly composed of 
| grape-sugar excited my interest, as we all know 
that grape-sugar, made by certain methods of 
treating the cereals, is one of the most nourishing 
and digestible articles that can be eaten. 

“T rather expected to like the food, but was not 
| expecting that the children would take so kindly 
to it. Each one of the little folks, however, passed 
up the saucer for a second supply, and so did I. 

“Tt is a delicious novelty, and very grateful to 
the palate. I found, about midway in my second 
dish, that I had sufficient for a meal, and realized 
for the first time that I was eating a condensed 
food that supplies one’s wants with a few spoon- 
fuls and does not require anything like the volume 
to furnish the amount of food required as when 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























‘7000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 must 
» be sacrificed now, Ne 
Nigh Grade, all styles, | 








stung a sufficient number of times. In some 
cases 30 stings suffice-to impart the desirable 
immunity ; in other cases as many as 100 stings 
must be endured before the victim ceases to 
suffer serious inconvenience from the attack of 
bees. Occasionally a person is found who is 
naturally immune to the effects of bee-stings, 
while others are not able to acquire immunity 
by any amount of heroie experience. 


A REMARKABLE CLouD-BAND.—A singu- 
lar atmospheric phenomenon, recently noticed 
by Mr. R. De C. Ward along the western coast 
of South America, is a bank or band of cloud 
extending for 2,000 miles, from Ecuador to the | 
centre of Chile, and following the trend of the 
coast range of hills. The cloud-band is between | 
10 and 20 miles broad, floats at an elevation of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, and has’ vertical 
thickness of not less than 1,000 feet. Mr. Ward 
ascribes this curious phenomenon to the preva- 
lence of cool southerly and southwesterly winds, 
blowing obliquely alongshore, and having their | 
moisture condensed by the coast hill range just 
sufficiently to produce clouds without rain. 

| 
_ } 

WALKING LizArps.—The remarkable 
“frilled lizard’ of Australia, which runs about | 
on its hind legs in a partially erect attitude, has 
been pictured in this column. It is now asserted 
that some other lizards practise the same manner 
of locomotion. A resident of the West Indies, 
in a letter published in Nature, avers that all 
the lizards in that part of the world, including 
even the tree iguana, which attains a length of 
five feet, run erect on their hind legs when 
hurried. It is suggested that these animals may 
have descended from some remote ancestor in 
the Age of the Great Reptiles which was able to 
walk and run on its hind legs; but the sight of 
one of the monsters of those days in such an 


attitude would have inspired more terror than 
amusement. 

MOLD IN CELLARS. —Perhaps mold in 
cellars should be encouraged as going to show 
that the walls are damp, and hence that an 
unhealthy condition of things exists. If, how- 
ever, it is desired to exterminate the mold, it can 
be done by dusting it over with powdered quick- 
lime. If the wails are dry where the mold 
£tows, they should first be moistened. After a 
day has passed, the walls may be washed down. 
It is said that the growth will not reappear for 
two years after this treatment. ‘The lime must 
be powdered as it comes out of the barrel. If it 





is powdered by slaking, it will not operate. 


best ui St rey 317.00, 
eed. ot. 9 7.00, 
Used w Becks ae =e 
gail makes, $3 to $12. 
We ship on approval with- 
fey) eye Write 
or ain list ene! + catalogue 

of swell 98 models, BIOVOLE FREE for | 

season to advertise them. Send for one. Ttiaer agente | 
wanted. Learnhow to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 


B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 








any of the ordinary forms of cereals are served. | 
Grape-Nuts are an elegant food, and the Postum- | 
Cereal Co., Lim., are to be congratulated upon 
the discovery,” said M. C. Goossen, the well-known 
fancy grocer of Grand Rapids. 

Find at Grocers. The makers mail free sample 
on request. 
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SHErr ICLD; 


yDENTH FA 
bile Delight 


The clean, wholesome taste 
in the mouth, and the delicate 
perfume of the breath, following 
the use of Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice, 
makes the care of the teeth a genuine 
pleasure, and the contemplation of 


Pearly Teeth 


is a constant delight to the possessor of 
them. Créme Dentifrice is not a powder 
to choke you, nor a liquid to be spilled, but 
is a thick, pink cream in collapsible tubes. 


25 cents at all druggists. Send 2-cent 
stamp for trial tube FREE. 


_ Sheffield Dentifrice Co., New London, Conn. +. < 
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97 Sales | P 


83.000 / 
Crescents 






SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


‘THE almost unanimous testimony of repair men is that 

Crescent Bicycles are in the repair shop less than any other 
make. New features in construction are not adopted until 
they have been thoroughly tested. The manufacturers of 
Crescents do the experimenting. The public reaps the benefit. 


Crescent Chainless Models for Men and Women, $75. 
WE CATER TO THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


$3 5s"e"" Chicago. New York. 


. 











| are always hardest in the summer. 


| sential to his health. 


FOREHAND 


| barrel ; $8.00 with twist barrel. 


* Worcester, 
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Wr 
Collars and Cuffs. 


os WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 


ade of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be 
w ae di; when soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
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VERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
5 Milk St., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 
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A NAVAL RESERVE. 


BABY’S BATTLES 


Frequent 
baths in a clean, wholesome bath-tub are es- 
Enamel the bath-tub with 


Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel 


to secure a hard, smooth enamel surface that 
will resist hot and cold water, prevent un- 


| healthful accumulation, and insure a whole- 


some, invigorating bath. 


NEAL’S ENAMELS are also made especially 
for woodwork, furniture, wicker, earthen ane 
metal ware of all kinds, and bicye Rie. >. & 
OUR BOOKLET,“Enamels and Enameling,” show- 
ing ——_ of the colors and giving com- 
SEN FREE, 







| Address Detroit, 
_ Dep't B, Mich. 
soe ee cure our popu 


ys IN STAMPS 
lar game, “Hous kee ng,” showing 
| household articles that may be ename he d to advantage 



















Single-Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 bore and war- 
ranted in the use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
produced. Beautiful in shape, match- 
less in finish. Workmanship equal 
to our high-grade double guns. 

Retail $7.00 with plain steel 


if your dealer can’t supply 
you we'll sell you direct at 
these prices, cash with 
order; but ask him 
first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS 
COMPANY, 





Mass. 








ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t tren td waterproof. Dear 
leather isn’t always best. Low price leather 
isn’t alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liable. This is the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
only leather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
the only leather soft enough for comfort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 


VICI KID 


makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by H. Foerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and not an imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vici 
Leather Dressing makes 
all shoes look better and 
wear better. 

Ask your dealer for it. 

























A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free. 

ROBERT H. 
FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance, | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the er. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a _ Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Kenewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, mone to strange 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE BICYCLE HEART. 


y 


N a former number of the Youth’s Com- 








panion a warning was uttered to parents 
against the abuse of the wheel by 
young children who are ignorant 
or careless of the evil effects | 
which overindulgence is sure to 
produce sooner or later; but chil- | 
dren are not the only ones who | 
are in danger from this cause. | 
There are many older people 
who are doing themselves lasting | 
injury, and undoubtedly shorten- | 
ing their lives, by straining the | 
heart through foolish and crim- | 
inal excess in the use of the | 
bicycle. 

Century runs are now such 
common and every-day affairs 
that one scarcely dares call | 

himself a wheelman who has not made many of 
them. Yet there are few, even of seasoned riders, 
for whom a journey on a wheel of a hundred 
miles in a day is not a dangerous excess and a 
certain tax on the heart. 


We have described in a previous article the | 


cycling neurasthenia which comes sometimes 
from a repeated slight overtaxing of the strength. 
Another much more serious result of the abuse of 
the bicycle is the injury done to the heart. 

This injury is of two kinds, the acute and transi- 
tory, and the chronic or permanent. The acute 
trouble appears suddenly in answer to a strain by 
an unseasoned rider. It may take the form of 
heart failure; the victim perhaps falls from his 
wheel in a faint while straining up-bill or against 
a high wind, or while scorching to keep up with 
others. The sufferer’s pulses throb, he pants for 
breath, his hands are cold, his face is pale and 
covered with a clammy sweat. 

The heart may recover its tone after a short 
rest, or it may remain irritable for months, the 
pulse being irregular and becoming very rapid 
with the slightest physical exertion or mental 
excitement. 

After several attacks of this sort, or more 
commonly without any such providential warning, 
the heart begins to thicken in order to accom- 
modate itself to the greater amount of work it 
is called upon to perform, and now the rider is 
becoming “seasoned.” 

In the case of a sensible person who rides for 
pleasure and exercise only, there is no harm in 


| noticed. 


| texts, and 


| lifting. 





this “seasoning ;’’ the enlargement is not exces- | 


sive because the extra work demanded is not 
excessive. 


diable after a certain point. 

The wheel, like many another good thing, is an 
excellent servant, an incomparable aid to health, 
but it is a terrible master, a death-dealer. 





o———— 


A BONFIRE IN THE WATER. 


Where ice-fields can be burned, fuel is hardly to 
be called expensive. A writer in the Scientific 
American calls attention to the fact that on the 
ice-covered surface of a Kansas lake it is possible 
to have bonfires by simply breaking through the 
iee and applying a match to the surface of the 
water. The flames will shoot up as high as a 
man’s head, and will burn brightly for a minute 
or two, making the lake look as if the ice were on 
fire. 

For several winters it has been possible to have 
such bonfires on Doniphan Lake, Kansas, and on 
one of its tributary streams. The fuel for these 
fires is natural gas. It bubbles up through the 


water the year round, but it is only during very 
cold nights that it is temporarily stored under the | 
ice in large bubbles or pockets, sometimes ten or 
twenty square yards in extent. 

When these pockets are punctured with a chisel 
and a lighted match is applied, the experimenter is 
rewarded by a roaring flame before which he may | 


But the punishment for senseless over- | 
exertion is appalling, because it is final and irreme- | 
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! warm his numbed fingers. He who would try the | The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con 
experiment, however, must be careful to stand | 8ists in its perfect purity and great strength. 
a 


White teeth. 
Dentif{rice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 


between the wind and the jet of gas as he lights | 


| it, or he will have his clothing singed before he 
i) | can get out of the way. 


There are places where the gas supply is so | 


| abundant as to prevent the ice from forming, 


except on the very coldest nights. When such 
places are frozen over they remain covered only a 
few days, for the gas, coming from a considerable 
depth in the earth, is so warm that it soon melts | 
a passage through the ice and escapes. Last 
winter ice fifteen inches thick formed on the lake, | 


| and yet some of the areas of gas supply were not 


frozen over. | 


Near the spot where one of the creeks enters is 
| the lake the water is shallow, and the bottom may | # 


easily be seen. Here the gas has formed regular | 
channels up through the mud, and out of these 


| large bubbles of gas are discharged every few | 


miles north of Atchison, Kansas. 


VISITING A SHRINE. 


Kum, a walled city of Persia, ranks second to | 
Meshed in sanctity, on account of the famous | 
shrine of Masuma Fatima, sister of the Imam | 
Riza, a famous saint of the Mohammedans. While | 
Lieutenant Rawlinson was on his way to Teheran 
he heard much of this sacred city and the glories 
of the shrine, which, it was said, no European 
had ever entered. Death, so rumor whispered, | 
would be the portion of the audacious infidel who 
should be discovered within its precincts. 


To a young and ardent spirit a dangerous adven- 
ture is an irresistible attraction. Young Rawlinson 
determined to visit the shrine. Disguised as a 
Persian a thousands of whom annually 
journey to the sacred city, he joined the crowd of 
pilgrims. His knowledge of Persian and of the 
eustoms of the country enabled him to pass 
undetected through the temple gates, and to make 
his way to the tomb of the saint. The guardian 
gave him the customary form of words and he 
repeated them. 

ut his curiosity almost caused his detection. 
Attracted by magnificent suits of steel armor 
which hung on the walls, he was gazing at them, 
when suddenly be found that he had turned his 
back upon the sacred shrine wherein the saint 
was entombed. 

A thrill of alarm startled him; but the discour- 
tesy, impossible to a “true believer,” had not been 
If it had been, there would probably 
have been no further career for the young lieu- 
tenant, who subsequently became the decipherer 
of Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions and 
died the renowned Orientalist, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. 


FULL OF GOOD CHEERS. 


It is the b of a ¢ issary in an army 
to see that the men in his charge have enough 
to eat. But when a commissary is a fighter, 
and this uncommon thing sometimes happens, 
his large household fares very much as some 
smaller ones do when the cook, general girl, 
housekeeper and mother has poetical or political | 
aspirations. } 


Such a commissary was one in the Confederate | 
service in the Civil War, and an incident which | 
took place during the seven days’ — below | 
Richmond is told m “Southern Soldier Stories.” | 

Instead of attending to his pork and meal | 
wagons in the rear, he went to the front. There | 
he was active to a degree that commanded the | 
respect of his general. He interested himself so | 
much in the movements of troops, and in the 
controversy with the enemy, that he forgot all | 
about the wagons. 

In this service he had his right arm shot off by 
a@ cannon-ball. 

When night came, and the men wanted some- 
thing to eat, there was a good deal of growling; 
but when the story was told of how their com- 
missary had fought, and how he had lost an arm 
in the fighting, one of the soldiers, a fellow with 
more humor than appetite, got up and cried: 

“I move that we sup on three cheers and a tiger 
for the commissary that fights!” 

The three cheers were cheerfully given, and 
there was no other supper that night. 








HIS WORST OFFENCE. 


When it was proposed to lessen the list of crimes 
punished by death, Lord Eldon objected to the 
noose being banished in cases of petty shop- 
“The small shopkeepers will be ruined 
by this exemption,” said the old Tory Lord 
Chancellor. 


Another Tory. a judge. so venerated the sov- 
ereign that he included in his regard any article 
belonging to the king, no matter how far removed 
from actual possession. A tailor had been con- 
demned for the murder of a soldier, and the judge 
tacked on this addition to the sentence of death: 

“And not only did you murder bim, but you did 
thrust, or push, or pierce, or Profe t, or propel 
the lethal weapon through the be ly-band of his 
breeches, which were his majesty’s!” 
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seconds. Doniphan Lake is located about four | + 
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For Ladies 
of Taste 


binding of beauty and wear 
costs but a few cents more 


than the plain, rough, home- ee 
ly binding of only-wear. } won 


deep, beautiful, soft, artistic 
richness so gratifying to 
ladies of taste. 


The “‘ S. H. & M. Redfern’’ 


Re hh ehh ta® haha te hehehe 





It adds to durability a i santana 


OFF | ME BRUSH IN WATE® CORINKLE OW A reer! 

















Be sure that ‘‘S.H.&M."’ is stamped on back. 
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NOT WHOLLY A CALAMITY. 


“There is hardly anything that can happen to a | 
man,” Mr. Jones was saying, “‘that he cannot turn 
to some good account if he will.’ 


“T don’t know about that,” said Mr. Brown. 
“How about that disabled thumb of yours?” 

“Ah, yes, that thumb!” rejoined Mr. Jones. 
“It was crushed in an accident. You notice I 
can’t bend it. It’s perfectly stiff at_the middle 
joint. The nail came off, of course. You observe 
the hard, horny nail that grew in place of the old 
one?” 

“T see,” 

“Well, for the last three years I have used that 
thumb-nail for a serewdriver.” 
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SHARP. 


A story is told of a lord and a clergyman who 
were once driving together, and passed the city 
jail. The lord turned to his companion and 


| jokingly said: 


— would you be, sir, if that jail had its 
due?” 

Without a second’s hesitation his companion 
smilingly responded, “Riding alone, I fear.” | 
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TOILET SOAP 


Every Drop is Delicious 
and Harmless. 
Every Drop Cleanses the 

Mouth 
Every Drop is a Fragrant 
Breath. 

Every Drop Polishes the 
Teeth 
Every Drop is Free from 
Grit 

(\ Every Drop Hardens the 
Gums 

Every Drop is Perfectly 
Pure 
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Refreshing, 
Beautifying 
on account of the high quality of | 
the Soap, the delicacy of the per- 
fume and its remarkable 
Medicinal Properties. 


Sample Cake mailed to any 
address upon receipt of . 
Full-si Cake 


Address Dept. Y, 


[= BWilliams@ eer||))) 


Popular Price, 25 cents. 
YY, Send 2c. stamp for sample vial. 


E.W. HOYT & CO, 
LOWELL. MASS 


(= Makers of the celebrated 
= 
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Hoyt’s GERMAN 
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Another 10 Days’ Lp! oF THE Kozy Gamera 


If you like it, pay for it—all cash, or a little 
at a time; if it doesn’t suit you, return it, and 
no harm done. An unusual offer, truly ; but 
it has pushed the New Kozy tothe very front 
in a few months’ time, and made it the most 
popular pocket camera in the world. The 
Kozy tells its own story best ; that’s why we 
like to have you see it and test it. Many 
stores have Kozys now, but mail orders keep 
our a running overtime and some 
dealers will have to wait. For the present, 
therefore, our special offer to send a camera 
ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL will remain open to 
any COMPANION reader who cannot readily Ss 
find the Kozy in the stores. - 


More than Satisfied with the Work it Does. From Gro. 8S. PRENTICE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“When | received the ‘Kozy’ I was favorably impressed with its ap rance, and now that I have tested 
its qualities, | can add that 1 am more than satisfied with the work it does. In detail the pictures are 
very good and sufficiently large to be pm Asa compte of ingenious arrangements I think it is 
worthy of special mention. It seems to be supplied with all the newer improvements, yet all condensed 
in the most compact form in a marvellous manner. When closed it seems as if two parts must be 
occupying the same space at the same time. Iam sure you will have nothing but favorable comments 
from those who purchase this camera. Wishing you success, lam very truly.” 

None Equals “ The Kozy.” From W. P. GARDNER, Wakefield, Neb. “I have been a ‘camera 
fiend’ for years and worked a great many different camer&s, but none equals yours (the Kozy) for 
beauty, simplicity or good pictures.” 

Twelve Good Negatives from{Twelve Snap Shots. From E. L. BARBouR, New York, N. Y. 
“After a thorough test I have found the Kozy Camera to be as represented in every way — taking a 
dozen snap pes. ang getting a dozen good clear sharp negatives. ill take pleasure in recommending 


same to my friends. 
Bicyclists, Tourists, Canoeists, 


all appreciate the Kozy, because it is small, light, convenient 
and always ready ; works perfectly at all times and in any 
latitude, afloat or ashore. Two pounds’ weight (Kozy and 
films) gives you 50 pictures—enough for a long 
day’s outing—and it’s your own fault if every one 
isn’t perfect. You can slip the Kozy into your 
pocket, strap it to your wheel, or pack it in 
your grip and still have room for something 
else—the least weight, smallest space. econ- 
omy of time, money and temper. The new 


Pocket 









weighs 16 ounces; size, when folded, 4% x 5% inches, and 1% inches 

thick. It is the only pocket camera that takes large pictures (32 x 
344) on a sunlight film—twelve without reloading. The Kozy is 
adapted for use of daylight film, and 


LOADS AND UNLOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 


It makes snap shots or time exposures with equal facility; is mechanically 
simple—a child can operate it. Ina word, the Kozy is all that a pocket camera 
ought to be—MORE THAN OTHERS ARE. n’t take our word alone for this; 


g H with absolutely no obligation to 
You og have a Kozy on 10 Days trial, conclude the purchase if the 


prove it by your 
own experience. 
camera does not prove to be exactly what you want. If it pleases you, the Kozy will cost you #10 cas 


(our special introductory in which case the cost of 
price), or, if you preter. You can make easy monthly payments, handling and carrying 

our account will be added to the cash price named above; but, in any case, WE DON’T WANT YOUR 
MONEY UNLESS YOU WANT THE KOZY. Illustrated catalogue, order forms, terms and all particu: 
lars regarding this UNPRECEDENTED OFFER mailed on request. We refer to the MECHANICS 
NATIONAL BANK of Boston as to our responsibility. Address at once, 


KOZY CAMERA CO., Dept. 55, 44 Bedford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
€eeceeeeeceeeeeeceecececeeeeeceeecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Vermont Marble. 


When Hiram Powers, the great American 
sculptor, had need of a block of perfect marble, 
he sent for it to his native state of Vermont, 
though he was then resident and working near 
the famous marble quarries of Carrara, in Italy. 

_From this Vermont block he carved his finest 
statue, “The Greek Slave,*’ which showed the 
American marble to be as flawless, as fine in 
grain, as pure and uniform in color and tone, 
and altogether as perfect as the best Italian 
marble known to sculptors. 

The quarries from which “The Greek Slave” 
came are still being worked, and show no sign 
of exhaustion. All through the valleys about 
Rutland, in the western part of the state, marble 
underlies the ground in endless variety,—the pure 
white statuary marble, the chocolate, the green 
and white, the gray, the blue-veined—and some 
of these take a marvellous polish. Talk about 
“marble halls!’ The very sidewalks of West 
Rutland, as well as its halls, are of marble, and 
the foundations of the quarrymen’s cottages 
gleam white against the green hillsides. 

Stores, churches and mills are built of the 
omnipresent stone, and grayish-white heaps of it 
lie everywhere—huge blocks, rough slabs and 
broken fragments carelessly piled among the 
great derricks and beside the dusty roads and 
tracks. The very drain that the loquacious 
Italian gang were repairing as we passed them 
on our road to the quarry was being made out of 
marble. 

The first view of a flock of sheep by one who 
has imagined sheep to be creatures of snow-white 
fleeces, is less shocking than the first view of a 
marble quarry to one who has expected to see 
a thing of glittering beauty. From the rough 
railing that fences round a great hole in the 
earth, one looks down into a yawning depth of 
dirty gray, marked here and there by wide 
streaks and splashes of black upon the massive 
hewn sides. These sides are marked off in lines 





of drilling about seven feet apart, each line | 
showing where a level has been worked over | 
and taken out. 

From the rubbish-strewn bottom, three hun- 
dred and sixty feet below,—this is in the West 
Rutland quarries,—wide, yawning galleries, 
hundreds of feet long, 
stretch out, dark and 
disused, under the 
hill. Half-way down 
the quarry is the level 
now being worked, 
and to that the vis- 
itor can descend by 
wooden stairs, cling- 
ing to the walls, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

After having de. 
scended—what a 
noise! As one scram- 
bles down the last 
stair and wades over 
the sticky floor—for 
water used in the 
drilling forms a glut'- 
nous paste with the 
marble-dust, and col- 
lects in sloppy white 
puddles everywhere— 
the din of the drills 
strikes full upon the 
ear, incessant and 
deafening. 

The level stretches 
away like a large 
gray cavern, low-roofed and vast. The heat of | 
the steam, under the lowering curve of the 
rough-hewn ceiling, is pervading and oppressive. 
The bending arch of marble above is black with 
the accumulated soot from the engines that work 
drills and saws. A mist of steam and smoke 
fills the air, through which the electric lights 
upon each drill gleam weirdly and are reflected 
in the whitish pools of the floor. The throbbing 
thud of the steel as it strikes the marble, and the 
continual jar of the heavy machinery as the drill 
moves on, jerkily, over its appointed track, fill 
one’s ears to the entire exclusion of any other 
sound, and make speech impossible, so that 
the processes have to be explained to one in 
pantomime by the obliging foreman. 

Each drilling-machine—there are half a dozen 
or so on the level—has a movable iron track, | 
the ordinary width of which is about six and a 
half feet. Upon this it rans, while the steel 
drills on each side of it, rising and falling inces- | 
Santly, pierce the marble steadily as they are | 
moved along. When the machine has run for- | 
ward to the limit of its track it moves backward 
again, the drills piercing deeper at each journey. 

When the marble has been thus drilled six | 
feet and a half deep, the rails are taken up and 
replaced across the level, and the machines then 
Proceed to ent new grooves at right angles to the 
former ones. When the level has been entirely 
cut ap into squares by this simple method, | 


CUTTING 








| hide in all sorts of strange places. 


| take his place in the line of men in front of the 


| bastions of the fortress, vo discuss it at his leisure. 
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wedges are driven beneath, beginning at the 


| open side of the level, and the marble separated 
| into great cubes, each weighing ten or twelve 


tons, which are then swung out by the derricks 
and placed in readiness for the mills. Of course, 
when a statuary block is wanted, it can be cut 
out to order, of any desired size. | 

The most notable thing about the marble | 


mills, or “sheds,” is the simplicity of their | ‘ 


processes. Water and sand are the principal | 
reliance of the marble-worker. ‘The great saws | 
for cutting the blocks in slabs, for instance, are | 
nothing but flat pieces of metal, with no teeth | 
and no carefully sharpened edge. To and fro 
they swing, a dozen or so of them to each block, 
hour after hour, through the marble, slowly | 
and steadily, while a continual stream of sand and | 
water pours over them, doing the real cutting by | 
its wearing action between the saw and the | 
groove. The cutting is very slow, as, indeed, | 
are all the processes. 

Perhaps the briskest machine is a “beveller’?’ 
that shapes off the edges of the slabs after they 
have been sawn and partly polished. The pol- 
ishing is all done with either sand or pumice- 
stone and water, sometimes under a leather 
pad, sometimes on a revolving table, but always 
slowly and thoroughly. And the last polish is 
given with the skin of the human hand! No 
tool or machine, it seems, will give quite the 
delicate high polish that the workman’s bare 
hand can impart. 

The great veined slabs, after they are finished, 
are wonderfully beautiful. Some go to line the 
corridors of great buildings, or to ornament their 
facades; some are for mantels and tables, and 
some even for floors. One rich man in New 
York has a bathroom built all of the exquisite 
green and white marble—walls, ceiling and floor, 
and a deep bath sunken in the floor at one end, 
with silver rai] and faucets. 

It seems a long way from the soot and sloppi- 
ness and noise of the quarry to such luxury as 
that, doesn’t it? But polish, literally or figura- 
tively speaking, carries its possessor a long way 
toward ornamental existence. 

PRISCILLA LEONARD. 
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A Strange Pensioner. 


Uncle Sam. has a long list of pensioners, but 
Canada had, until recently, perhaps the most 
unique pensioner of any other country in the 
world. This was a large Indian dog named 
Garry, from Fort Garry, in the Red River 
country. He was for many years one of the 
sights in the citadel of Quebec, where he died a 
short time ago, uni- 
versally regretted. 
Although he was 
lionized by visitors 
and petted by the 
officers and men of 
the garrison, his dis- 
position was not 
spoiled. 

In appearance, 
Garry was a type of 
his race. He was 
shaggy of coat, wolf- 
like in aspect, very 
powerfully built, 
cunning and cow- 
ardly in disposition, 
but possessed the 
untiring endurance 
and indomitable per- 
severance of his 
tribe. Garry was 
awarded a pension 
for his services in 
carrying the mail 
during the terrible 
Manitoban winter 
from Fort Garry to 
the next fort, a dis- 
tance of some two 
hundred miles. The mail, which of course was 
only a letter mail, was enclosed in two small 
leather pouches, which were hung around his 
body in sucha manner as not to impede his move- 
ments. Before starting, this strange mail-carrier 
was given all he could eat, for he would get no 
food until he reached his destination. Unless the 
weather was extraordinarily bad, Garry would 
accomplish the journey in a little over two days. 

After a good rest and feed he would start out 
with the return mail. In this way the faithful 
brute served the government for several years, 
when a regular mail service was established, and 
Garry was brought to Quebec and pensioned on 
an allowance of one pound of meat and one pound 
of bread a day. What he could not eat he would 


MARBLE, 


Every morning when the call for rations was 
sounded, Garry would gravely stalk up and 


quartermaster’s store. He would first take his 
pound of meat, hand it over to one of his soldier 
friends for safe-keeping, then he would take his 
pound of bread, which he would devour on the 
spot. Receiving his meat from his temporary 
trustee, he would trot off with it to one of the 


Garry is buried in the citadel, where he lived 





for so many years, and his soldier friends have 
erected a small wooden slab bearing an appro- 
priate inscription over his last resting-place. 
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Cecilia Cabinet Organ 


FOR THE SCHOOLROOM ‘ 
AND THE HOME. 


[escaiprion. To produce a high-grade organ at a low price 
it has been necessary to put painstaking Wwork and costly 
material into the action, and less showy Woodwork into the case. 

The ORGAN has one set of full-sized reeds; five octaves ; 
sixty-one keys. The bellows are strong and of unusual capacity 
and easily Worked. 


The CASE is of black walnut, neat and attractive in design, «> 
¢ carefully finished, and is Well adapted for the home, lodge or { ? 
‘ schoolroom. It is constructed of the best material throughout and } P 
‘ ; provided with easy-running casters. ta? 
‘ , The TONE of the Cecilia Organ is clear and sweet, While its ¢ 
: >. bolume makes it particularly adapted for use in the Sunday School. “4 4 
1) Its ACTION is as carefully made as though designed for a «@} 

4 
: $175.00 machine. ‘ 4 
16> The TOUCH is especially light and quick to respond. ‘ ; 
‘ , The REEDS are of heavy rolled brass and unexcelled for quality {> 
‘ + of tone. Height of Organ when closed, 38 in.; length, 43 in.; ¢ 
‘ > depth, 20 in.; weight, 115 lbs.; Weight When boxed for ship- §{ > 
<@} = ment, 220 Ibs. {> 
<9} wee ane ‘9? 
io? ‘a? 
‘ SUNDAY SCHOOLS can easily raise the necessary funds ‘ P 
‘ for the purchase of this Organ by taking advantage of a plan <¥? 
‘ : which we have developed. Send 4c. in stamps for particulars. 4 
‘ > wen omnm ‘ ; 
} ' 

o 4 

> ¢ 
*& We Pay the Freight. § % 

q 
9 We sell the Cecilia Organ at the extremely low price of $30. { 4 


On receipt of this amount we will deliver, freight charges paid ie 
by us, at any railroad freight office east of the Mississippi River. 


4 4 
, SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. ns 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dousekeepers 


who are accustomed to order the 
Ferris Famous Hams and 
Bacon will be 
pleased to have a 
copy of the new 
Booklet of Sugges- 
tions and Recipes 


: 
: 
: 
just issued by us 
| 
| 
} 


hme he eee tee eeee 


under the title of 
“Table Hints.” The 
recipes were pre- 
pared expressly for 
us by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, author 
of the Boston Cook Book. 

A copy mailed to any housekeep- 
er’s address on receipt of the same 
with 5 cents in stamps. 

F. A. FERRIS & CO., 
262, 264, 266, 268, 270 and 272 Mott Street, 

NEW YORE CITY. 
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THOME DYEING 
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A Pleasure at Last. 
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At One Operation Any Color. 


No Muss. No Trouble. 


The Cleanest, Fastest Dye for Soiled 
or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, Rib- 
bons, Curtains, Underlinen, etc., 
whether Silk, Satin, Cotton or Wool. 


Sold in all Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists or mailed free for 15 ets. 


Address THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 
127 Duane Street, New York. 


The Discomfort of 


Bicycle 
Chafing 
Sun 
Burn 


can be entirely avoided by a 
free use of 


@mfort Powder 


It instantly relieves irritation 
— removes the redness and 
soreness of burns and neutral- 
izes the ill effects of excessive 
perspiration. 

All Druggists. 25 and 50 cents. Sample Free. 




















THE YOUTH'’S 








Their Purity 
Palatability 
and Delicacy 


LEADERS OF THE 

HIGHEST ART 

OF CONFECTIONS 
Put Upin.... 
Handsome Boxes. 


: Sold by most all leading 
_ dealers. If your near-by deal- 
-* er hasn’t them, send us 60 
Cents or 80 Cents for a 
pound package, express paid. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 


Pronounce them | | 





COMPANION. 


JULY 14, 1898, 


The 4 Leading Electric Novelties. 


WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 





Necktie Light. $6 Bicycle Light, $2.75. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 


Dollar Motor. 


Battery Table Lamp, 
$2.75 Complete. 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
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CHocorates «~ Bon Bons 
Are for sale in fancy packages at all Summer Resorts. 


Name hm, on all Chocolates. 


1-1b, fancy boxes by mail, prepaid, 30 and 60 cts. 
A Sample Package for 10 cts. 
WINTHROP M. BAKER, 543 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
For the Fine Trade. 
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Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 





21 Portland St., Boston. 
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Perfection in Metal P: 1- | 
i ish. Ask your storekeeper 
| for it, insist on having it 
| or none. Contains no acid. 
Works easily and quickly. 
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THERE IS 


Druggists sell Moxie by the glass. 
it to you at your house by the bottle. 














DRINK SO GOOD 
FOR YOU AS 


MOATE 


Any Grocer will deliver 





NO 
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able features of the summer 
season. It brings a new lease of 
life to those who are in search of 
health and rest, and ‘the care-worn 
forget their anxieties after a brief 
sojourn in the summer playground 
of Nature. This season many of 
these white tents will be pitched 
throughout the forests and along 
the seashores, as both are equally 
adapted to camp life. 
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The fol 
supplied 
6x6 “‘A”’ Tent, £2.50, sh 20 Ibs. 
7x 9% “Wall” t price $5.50" sblppiae watghe 40 Ibe. 10 x 12 “‘Wall’’ 


The shipping weights include the poles and pins. 
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Camping Tents. 


PAP HE demand for healthy outdoor recreation and the ever-widening 
} interest in athletic sports makes camp life one of the most enjoy- 





Tents are of Standard Drill, made in a thorough manner. They are 
poles and pins. Sent by express or freight, charges paid by receiver. 
6x6 “*Wall’’ Tent, price $3.25, sh 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


y] 25 Ibs. 
$9.00, shipplag weight 85 Ibs. 
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